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LESSON I. 

PraNciPiiES OF Delsartean Philosopht. 

Delsarte was born în the north of France, 
în the year 1811, and died at Paiîs during the 
war of 1871. Many years of his life were 
devoted to the discovery of a principleunder- 
lying ail art and expression. Upon this 
prîncîple or law he f ounded a phîlosophy for 
the guidance of those who would make the 
body, voice and gesture render the highest 
service to the soûl and mind. The principle 
of the Delsarte Philosophy is in the univer- 
sal formula which may \)e applied to ail 
things possible :— this formula is founded on 
*'the Trinity." And what is esseiitial to the 
formation of a trinity ? Three expressions or 
thirds are necessary, and ' ' there must be ab- 
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soluté co-necessity between" thèse three. 
The three principles of the human being are 
life, soûl and mind, and thèse form our trin- 
ity, our triple unity. 

As this little work deals only with the 
prîmary department of the Physical Culture 
division of this important study, I will try 
to confine myself thereto, although the 
temptation to show you furtherintothesub- 
limity of this philosophy, is almost irrésis- 
tible. 

This great master taught us that physical 
development, poise and gesture are but the 
external expressions of an internai condition. 
But by the law of reflex action and corres- 
pondence thèse physical manifestations 
also influence the inner nature for good or 

for m. 

^'To each spiritual fu notion responds a 
function of the body. To each grand func- 
tion of the body corresponds a spiritual act." 
The body being the machine through which 
the mind and soûl work, it is necessary to 
keep it in mooth and harmonious working 
condition. Upon examination we find that 
thèse requirements, when complied with, in- 
variably restore health. And health is an 
essential in true beauty. 

Now, how are we to kuow beauty when 
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we see ît? Ideals hâve been high and 
low according tô the mental and moral 
states of the people. The technique of ideals 
has often been so good that a low moral 
conception has frequently been accepted by 
the people, and the artist extoUed. '^ What 
is it that is loved in a symbol? It is the 
idea, or the thing that it represents, and 
assuredly not the matter, however skilfuUy 
portrayed one supposes it." If we hâve not 
evolved a sufficiently fine conception and 
sensitive nature to know this by the impres- 
sions thèse ideals make upon us, then we 
are indeed to be pitied. 

Delsarte said that ^'Art is at once the 
knowledge, the possession and the free 
direction of the agents, by virtue bt which 
are revealed the life, the mind and the soûl. 
Art is not an imitation of nature. It élevâtes 
in that it idealizes nature." '* After having 
thus defined art, let us examine the nature 
of its object. Man constitutes this object, 
and from this point he should be studied. 
What, then, is man as the object of art ? It 
is by virtue of a triple mode of organic ac- 
tivities that man reveals the immanent pow- 
ers of his being." And, further, we know 
that every sentiment has its f orm, its plastic 
expression. 
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In studying deeply and earnestly into the 
science of man, I find that the désire of 
nature and the natural tendency of civiliza- 
tion is to retreat the chin, the abdomen and 
the feet, and to bring forward the superior 
top brain and the chest. Then it must be 
that the chin, abdomen and feet are less 
noble than the head or chest, which fact 
psycho-physiology has demonstrated to be 
true. Finding the f unctions of thèse natur- 
ally retreating organs less noble, we are ai 
once led to déclare with Delsarte, that the 
chest must lead and that the head must fol- 
low as closely as may be. Ail other parts of 
the body must be held subordinate to those 
noble divisions or zones. 

It is not difficult to understand why the 
chest should lead when y ou call anatomy 
and physiology to your aid. Those studies 
show you the superiorîty in organism and 
function of the chest organs over the organs 
of the lower part of the body. The mysteri- 
ous and sublime complexity of the mechan- 
ism securely located in the ribbed cage, need 
leave no one in doubt as to the correctness 
of a philosophy that gives the chest the pro- 
nounced development and allows it to lead. 

In searching for the eternal type, then, 
we find that the larger the cage in which the 
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lungs dwell (up to a certain point), the more 
will we be enabled to evolve a higher nature, 
providing the brain bas capacity for develop- 
ment in the same directions, which it usual- 
ly bas. 

Now we find ourselves with a model that 
bas a superior brain developraent, with a 
body of which the upper part of torso (the 
moral section) prédominâtes over the abdo- 
men, hips and thighs- (the more animal por- 
tions). And having already learned which 
part must lead, we readily find our model 
well poised, with weight upon balls of feet. 

The Contour we now find, bas its most 
pronounced outward curve or swell at the 
upper thorax or about the chest and should- 
ers. The hips, thighs and abdomen are less 
pronounced. The jaws show less promi- 
nence than the fore and top head. Thus at 
a glance of the contour our attention is at 
once called to the upper part of the body and 
the head, to the moral and mental régions 
most deserving of our attention. 

We may now consider the Conditions of 
the agent. They are usually far removed 
from those which enable us to express our- 
selves with grâce and graciousness. 

A passing inflection, repeated or held, 
becomes an attitude ; an attitude, persisted 
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în or held, becomes so habituai as to be the 
bearing. When this bearing is acquired un- 
der conditions contrary to natural laws, it is 
erroneous to call it natural. To be sure it 
may hâve become our second nature, and in 
that sensé only is it natiu'al to ûs. 

In this âge of hurry and nerve tension, 
we seem to clutch on to something ail the 
while as if fearful that the AU-Wise Euler 
might let us slip ofif. Now this acquired rig- 
idity and bad carriage or nial-poise, we must 
first of ail get lid of. We must undo the 
badly done work of the past, by getting our- 
selves back into a state of trustf ul limpsiness, 
like unto an infant. Thus only can we 
achieve the conditions that render the body 
responsive to the soul's best sentiments. 

We hâve now f ound 

the Poise, 
the Contour, 
the Conditions, 

and that the first practical lesson will be 
Decomposing or Eelaxing. This consists of 
a séries of exercises enabling us to let go of 
ail nerve and muscle tension. Much can be 
done by letting go of this tension whenever 
you are seated. And when you lie down or 
retire for the night, let loose and lie heavily, 
so that you sink well down into the bed and 
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pillow full weight. Do not grasp anything 
but let the hauds lie relaxed. Close the lips, 
but leave the jaws relaxed. 

Familiarize yourselves with the model 
and keep your thoughts upon the lung and 
heart région or chest, until the next lesson. 

The truly beautiful purifies the émotions. 



LESSON n. 

ReLAXING and THE TrINITY. 

Exercise 1. Before retiring or when you 

are in loose or easy clothing : Shake the 

hands freely until they and the fingers swing 

as if loosely strung onto the wrists by 
strings. 

2. Swing the entire arms as if they were 
loosely fastened to the shoulders by strings. 

3. Sit down, take hold of your lower leg 
and shake the foot until the joints are 
loosened. 

4. Standing on a f oot-stool or on a book : 
hold to the back of a chair with left haiid, 
while you relax the entire right leg (no en- 
ergy in thigh, leg or foot) as if the parts 
were strung onto a string extending from 
hip to toes ; in this relaxed condition, swing 
it around and around. 

5. Standing upon right foot, and holding 
to chair with right hand : i*elax and swing 
leg as above. Try to hâve the feeling that 
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the limbs are heavy and that the parts are 
ail loosely strung together. 

6, Standing on the floor : wîthdraw en- 
ergy f rom eyes, jaws, neck, etc. ; in this re- 
laxed condition, roU the head around and 
round, describing a smâll circle with the 
head. 

7. Now lie down. If this exercise is 
taken at a time and place where you cannot 
lie, then sit in a relaxed attitude so that the 
withdrawal of muscle tension and nerve en- 
ergy may take fuU effect. Eigid and ner- 
vous persons expérience great relief and rest 
through thèse relaxing exercises. They 
should be practiced at night, and, if possi- 
ble, once or twice through the day for sev- 
eral weeks, and several times a week there- 
after, 

Eemember that relaxing faithfully prac- 
ticed, frees the articulations (joints) and 
opens up the channels of expression. It 
puts the body in a réceptive condition^ sus- 
ceptible to the impression of the exercises 
you are to hâve for correct recomposure — 
for poise and correct expression. 

In exercising, it will be well for you to be 
reminded that there are 

fConstitutional. 
Passional. 
Habituai. 
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The Constitutional is congénital and in- 
born, and is difïîcult to overcome ; ihepas- 
sional is that acquired under sway of the 
passions or émotions, and is easily over- 
come ; the habituai is that acquired by hab- 
itually yielding to the passional, and is 
nearly as difficult to eradicate as the consti- 
tutional. 

Those having passional defects will find 
it comparatively easy to overcome them. 

Those who suffer habituai defects will 
find persistent practice necessary. 

And those who suffer constitutional de- 
fects must expect to practice with unflagging 
dévotion until the defect is eradicated, and 
be on guard for a time thereafter. But per- 
sévère and hâve patience, for happy results 
will be achieved. 

It is estimated that between seventy and 
eighty per cent, of the energy we generate, 
we also waste. Now Delsartean Philosophy 
teaches us to conserve energy. Invigorate 
only the parts that are legitimately engaged 
in an act, allowing the other pai-ts not so 
engaged, to rest— remain relaxed. People 
of today feel so much more than they can 
express, and hâve mental knowledge of so 
much more than they can accomplish, that 
economy of the forces becomes a matter for 
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serious considération. We must learn to 
waste so little energy, that there will be 
suflBcient in reserve to answer to ail the calls 
the inner man may make. 

Who bas not wished he had six hands 
with which to materialize the castles he has 
builfc in mind? You see the intellect has 
been developed in excess of nerve control 
and muscular agility. 

We weaken ourselves by prodigality of 
our forces. We do not need to générale 
more energy, but we do need to cultivate 
control and wise direction of our forces. I 
see invalids every day who waste enough 
energy to do the allotted work of three 
strong persons. The ability to conserve 
energy would be the immédiate salvation of 
thèse invalids. How is it to be done? 
Eelax ail the parts not legitimately associa- 
ted with what you are doing. When you are 
sitting, don'fc sifc with your arras and hands, 
legs and feefc, nor with your neck, but rest 
ail those by letting the energy flow into the 
center to strengthen the torso while the 
extremities ail resi. Then will the articula- 
tions (joints) be so well f reed and rested that 
when they are called into action they will be 
responsive, and that, too, with less fatigue. 

Remember, that economy is in itself a 
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source of revenue, and when you hâve prac- 
tically learned to rest the parts not legiti- 
mately associated with an act, then you hâve 
learned a valuable lesson. The vital organs 
located in the chest must be always on duty. 
Constant activity hère is essential to life. It 
is necessary to call the vitality in f rom the 
limbs to aid in raaintaining a normal condi- 
tion of the vital organs, and this mustbe 
done at every possible opportunity. 

^'Form is the plastic art of the idéal." — 

Délsarte. 



LESSON HL 

Relaxinq. 

Exercise 8. Lie on a flat surface : relax 
so completely as to be limp ail over — eyes 
closed, sleepy sensation. In this condition 
allow some one to shake your feetand hands 
and roU your arms about, to roU your body 
around and back again, to roU your head f rom 
side to side carefuUy. Your entire body must 
be as limp as though ail the vitality were 
withdrawn to the heart, and there stored for 
the time, in order that the joints and muscles 
may be freed of their rigidness. Hâve great 
care to avoid rough treatment. Harshness 
must be avoided in ail Delsartean exercises. 

9. Relax jaws and tongue : with your 
hand, move lower jaw about in every direc- 
tion. 

10. Open eyes wide : let lids fuU relaxed. 

11. Withdraw energy from entire head 
and neck : in this condition roU head and 
neck around and round, twice each way, 
describing as large a circle as possible with 
the head without twisting the shoulders and 
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body. This renders supple ail the articula- 
tions of the neck, enabling you to bow 
gracefuUy with a successive rhythm, and 
will give to the head that ease and poise so 
essential to true refinement and artistic ex- 
pression. This relaxed roUing of the neck 
and head will also give that charming 
plumpness which fills the hoUows of 
the neck and shoulders and gives the 
graceful curves in which artists delight. 

Vertébral Articulations, 

Delamosne on Delsarte says : By taking 
the vertical column alone, we shall hâve 
twenty-four spécial and distinct keys whose 
action and tonality will be entirely spécifie. 
From thèse twenty-four vertebrae proceed 
the varions plexi, ail aiding a particular ex- 
pression, so that the vertibral column forms 
the keys of the sympathetic human instinct. 

In relaxing the Vertébral Articulations 
begin with the joint next to the skuU, and 
relax each foUowing joint in its order until 
you hâve allowed ail to slowly tumble 
down. When down, bend your arms and 
head down toward the floor. The legs and 
knees are straight and firm, and the thighs 
serve as réservoirs for the energy which has 
been withdrawn from the spine. So in re- 
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energizing, the vitality or energy flows 
upward from this temporary i-eservoir. 
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lu the accompanyingcutthetwenty-four 
beads represeiit the spinal articulations, and 
the large bead the head. 
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Music may be used with this exercise ; or 
you may mentally count, beginning with 
one when you drop the eyes, and ending 
with eight at the last joint ; returning be- 
gin with one when enei'giziug lowest joint, 
and finish with eight when energizing the 
eyes. Or, if easier to count backward from 
eight to one, do so . 

12. Standing : withdraw energy from 
entire head ; drop eyes ; drop head ; drop 
top vertébral joint, second joint, third 
joint, and so on until ail are relaxed and 
eight is counted ; now return as steadily to 
upright position. 

It requires the time of sixteen counts to 
do the exercise, and only four '* dips" to a 
lesson. After practicing this exercise four 
times or dips to the front, four times ob- 
liquely, and four times to each side, you 
may cautiously relax backward as far as 
you can comfortably. 

And before the next lesson fix firmly in 
your mind, that the vertébral articulation 
which }ast surrendered energy is always 
the first into which energy flows in return- 
ing to position. This is a never-to-bè-f orgot- 
ten law in Delsartean Philosophy. Write it 
indelibly upon your memory, for you will 
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be called upon to apply the priaciples here- 
after. 

For a further ^'thought" lesson, try to 
understand the honest relation of cause to 
eflfect. 



LESSON IV. 

EXPANDING AND POISING. 

We saw in a previous lesson that a large 
ribbed cage (thorax) for hoasing the vital 
organs, was désirable. This is so in order 
that there may be ample room for the im- 
proved condition of the heart, and the in- 
creased lung capacity which is to foUow the 
breathing exercises soon to be practiced. 
Many a gymnast has died of consumption 
in spite of his big chest. This was because 
he had erroneously built his chest of muscle 
instead of enlarging his cage and increasing 
the size of his lungs. He had neglected the 
vital truths set forth in thèse lessons. The 
more his lungs tried to expand, the more his 
rigid ribs pressed and ii-ritated them. 
When the ribs are allowed to remain unex- 
panded and the chest immobile, then the 
ribs are to the lungs what the corsets are to 
a woman's liver and stomach. When it is 
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understood that there are upward of six 
hundred million air cells in the lungs, and 
that each and every cell is intended for use, 
we get a notion of the tremendous import- 
ance of Lung Culture. 

Due attention should be given to expan- 
sion for fuU growfch of the chest in youth» 
bef ore the structure is firmly ossified. 

**From certain organic forms we infer 
certain sentiments." The lungs and heart, 
having the greatest influence upon the intel- 
lectual and moral natures, renders it neces- 
sary that the chest walls be large. 

When the chest and shoulders are high 
arid broad and give évidence of a good 
frame, we at once infer that the fountain- 
head of that person is bounteous enough to 
support mental, moral, and physical health. 

After relaxing, persons of any âge may 
practice the folio wing exercises with great 
profit. N. B. — Care must be taken that 

THERE ARE NO TIGHT BANDS ABOUT THE 
WAIST, NO CORSETS, AND NO PRESSURE UPON 
THE CHEST. 

Exercise 1. Stand erect with toes five 
inohes fronithe wall : raisethe chest as high 
as possible, and extend it so that its most 
prominent point touches the wall while the 
shoulders and rest of the body remain 
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stationary ; now draw chest back and ex- 
tend again, six times. 

2. Standing erect : swing right leg for- 
ward and backward like the pendulum of a 
clock four times while you count eight, one 
to the front stroke and one to the back stroke 
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as the ticking and a pendulum of a clock ; let 
your foot obliquely dovvn ou the seventh 
count and it will be but well settled when 
eight is pronounced ; in pronouncing the 
seventh and eighth counts spring the body 
obliquely onto the right foot, the large toe of 
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the other foot remains in its place to main- 
tain the equilibrium ; while in this position 
swing the right arm as y ou did the leg, while 
you count, and on the seventh and eighth 
counts swing the arm high obliquely-right 
up, and push with the palm of the hand, 
meantime the left foot has been raised from 
the floor and is pushing hard in opposition to 
hand ; count eight while thus poised ; return 
back to position slowly and steadily while 
counting eight. 

Thus we see that eight counts are made 
for swinging of leg, eight for swinging of 
arm, eight while diagonally expanded, and 
eight for returning to position, making in ail 
thirty-two counts for one-half of the exercise, 
the same counts being made for the left half . 
Do this alternately, right and left, two, four, 
or six times, according to the condition and 
needs of the pupils. 

The next one will be like this one done 
backward or reversed. 

3. Standing erect : swing right leg the 
reverse of the préviens exercise, that is, back 
on the one count and forward on the two 
count, etc. ; now, on the seventh and eighth 
counts, rest your right foot obliquely — right 
— back and spring weight of body upon it ; 
swing right arm as before, but backward on 
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the one count and foi'ward on the two count, 
. etc.; on the seventh and eighth counts 
spring entire weight upon this foot ; light 
hand palm pushes high back above head 
while left foot in opposition is alittle up from 
floor and pusliing obliquely down — left — 
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front in opposition ; remain thus poised and 
expandf'd while counting eight ; return 
steadily forward to position while counting 
eight. 

Thus we see that 32 counts are required 
for half of this exercise as in the preceding 
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one. This, alternated with the lef t side, rnay 
be repeated 2, 4 or 6 times, or may be com- 
bined with the preceding one. If you feel 
strained ni doing thèse exercises, you may 
be sure it is due to tight clothing. 

By way of further illustrating this exer- 
cise, I will say we hâve a stiff new handker- 
chief which we wish to soften and make 
elastic. The quickest way to accomplish 
this is to take it by its diagonal corners and 
pull it. Now pull and stretch the other two 
corners. Now see how it yields. By this 
exercise are the ribs lifted and the chest 
much expanded, and that elasticity, mobil- 
ity and suppleness established which is so 
highly essential to health and beauty. 

While intelligently practicing this lesson 
remember that : Elasticity of dynamic 
movement is essential to true charm. 



LESSON V 

Breathing. 

expanding. 

POISING. 

Having relaxed and expaiided until you 
are flexible and your chest walls enlarged, 
we will now proceed with breathing exer- 
cises. As thèse exercises also embody ex- 
panding and poising, I bave included thèse 
in the subject of the lesson. 

Exercise 1. Standing well poised, i. e., 
chest well to the front, bips drawn back, 
one foot slightly in advance of the other, 
weight upon bail s of feet and arms hanging 
slightly in front of bips. Eaise the arms to 
their greatest height and breadth at the same 
time inhale through the nose while mentally 
counting 4 ; exhale while mentally counting 
4 and lowering arms to side. Hâve great 
care not to allow chest to sway backward 
and abdomen forward in this exercise. 
Maintain the same poise throughout. Also 
bave the air you breathe as f resh as may be. 
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Give the exercise twice with the 4 count, 
twice with the 6 count, and twice with an 8 
count, thus gradually accustoming youi'self 
to an încrease of long expansion, and take 
the exercise immediately upon rising and 
again during the day. 

2. (a) Take erect standing position with 
arms relaxed at sides ; inhale, and while 
lungs are inflated rise onto the toes twice. 
(6) Now, while inhaling, rise onto toes four 
times ; and rise onto toes four times while 
exhaling. Eepeat with steadiness and no 
jar in returning heels to floor. 

3. Sitting erect : sway chest f orward and 
backward four times; obliquely right for- 
ward to obliquely lef t back four times ; ob- 
liquely left forward to obliquely right back 
four times. In this exercise inflate the 
lungs as the chest comes forward, and keep 
the top of the head as nearly stationary as 
possible throughout. As the chest comes 
forward, by the natural law of opposition, 
the chin will rise from the chest and return 
to it in going back. In this exercise hâve 
care that the movements are slow and 
steady. 

4. Sitting erect, with arms relaxed, feet 
extended but relaxed : inhale deeply, as if 
drawing the breath up through your feet 
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and legs ; exhale as if through your amis. 
Repeat four tûnes. 

5. Sitting wime as above : inhale as îf 
drawing breatli through arms ; exhale as if 
through legs and feet ; four times. 

6. Sitting comf ortably : take eight respir- 
ations with actively dilating and contracting 
nostrils. 

7. Standing : exhale-, relax and drop for- 
ward so that your arms, head and shoulders 
hang forvvard ; novv inhale as you slowly 
return to upright position. Repeat three to 
eight times. 

8. Lying on your back : exhale and with 
both hands compress the chest walls ; now 
let go and inhale good lung fuUs. Repeat 
three to eight times. 

Remember that it is not more fat nor 
harder muscle that is to save the world from 
consumption, but larger and more mobile 
chest walls and the ability to keep the entire 
lungs actively engaged. 

Respiration consists of inspiration, réten- 
tion and expiration. 



LESSON VI. 
TheTrinity. 

POISINQ. 

The Delsartean Principles of the Trinity 
underlie ail being and doing. Thèse trinita- 
rian principles apply with equal fidelity to 
our own being and to our every-day doing, 
and are withal so practical that they may 
be incorporated into ail Unes of thought and 
action. Thèse principles should be incul- 
cated into the éducation of every child. 

Our essential triplicacy or trinity consists 
of the mental, the moral, and the physical. 
The mental is of the intellect ; the moral is 
of the soûl ; and the physical or vital is of 
the body. 

While it is mainly with the body or the 
physical department thèse lessons deal, yet 
it is imperative that we understand the rela- 
tion it bears to the others, for any line of 
éducation or culture is faulty that neglects 
to consider the other two-thirds of our trin- 
ity. The three essential depaitments of our 
nature cannot be disassociated without doing 
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violence to the beiug as a whole, This un- 
dei'standing is iiecessary in order that "we 
may so develop and poise the body as to 
enable it to give the highest and noblest ex- 
pression of which the intellect and seul are 
capable. Be the intellect and the soûl ever 
so highly evolved, there can but inljarniony 
resuit f rom an association with a body that 
refuses to do their bidding in a proportîon- 
ately high degree. 

Who can know that we are beautiful, 
good and true if we do not show it forth 
through the instrument that is given us for 
that purpose. 

Delsarte taught us that in Expression the 
LETTER or WORD is Mental; 

The VOICE or toxe is Physical ; 

And the carriage or gesture is Moral. 

From this we see that it is true and re- 
fined physical culture which is to so train the 
body as to unité the other two sections for 
the most effectuai expression and interrela- 
tion between us and those with whom we 
corne in contact. 

This grand philosophy f urther teaches us 
that : 

The mental should Guide ; 

The moral should Impel ; 

The Vital should Sustain, 
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Seeîng the noble position each • occupies, 
we should in no instance mar the grand trip- 
licacy. The sin of neglecting or ill-treating 
the body is hère made plain and conclusive. 

The vital or physical in this philosphy does 
not mean a fat body nor athletic muscularity, 
but an entire agent through which is plainly 
expressed a highly evolved nature. A body 
in whose bulk, contour and expression is 
clearly revealed guiding power, impelling 
power and sustaining power. And thèse ail 
well poised. 

Eemember that three is the vital number, 
and that the principles of the trinity can be 
apphed to ail being and ail doing, and there- 
fore Delsarte pronounced it a universal prin- 
ciple or formula. 

In any hne of being or doing, ail infold- 
ing thoughts or action (such as centres or 
relates to within) is subjective and contrac- 
TIVE, and is called concentric. 

AU unfolding thought and action (such as 
goes out or relates to the world) is objective 
or EXPANsrvE, and is called excentric. 

Ail thought and action, or being and do- 
ing between the two extrêmes is balanced, 
and is called normal. 

By further arrangement we hâve : 
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The subjective, which is contractive and 
îs mental ; 

The objective, which is expansive and is 
physical ; 

Tlie between, which is balanced and is 
moral. 




No 4. 



I have drawn this little criterion in order 
that the foregoing may be more fuUy set be- 
fore you and impressed upon your minds. 

The MENTAL, as you see represented hy the 
ingoing dot, is infolding, undemonstratîve 
and remains stationary and unrelated to out- 
side objects. It is cœicentric 

The PHYSiCAL, as you see by the large out- 
going circle, is just the very opposite of the 
mental, and, as represented, is very active. 
It unfolds, it goes out. It îs eccentric. 

The MORAL is balanced between the two 
extrêmes as shown in the criterion. Besides 
its own spécial qualities, the normal or moral 
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is possessed of the best qualities of the men- 
tal, associated with the best qualities of the 
vital or physical. 

I hâve beén thus explicit, that you may 
the more fuUy see the beautiful relation the 
bodily form, poise and gesture, bear to the 
higher évolution of the entire being , that 
you may the more fully realize the value of 
the exercises I give, and the more conscien- 
tiously practice them, and thereby achieve 
that beauty which can only come of health, 
harmony and a knowledge of the underlying 
principles of expression. 

I trust this may awaken iii you a désire 
to know more of this beautiful and useful 
philosophy than can be given in this little 
work. 

Swaying for Poise. 

X. Stand erect, arms hanging at sides, 
glide obliquely forwardwithrightfoot, sway 
full weight upon it, sway back with weight 
over back f oot. Repeat six to eight times. 
Change to left side and sway six to eight 
times. In this exercise the top of the head 
should not move with the body, but should 
remain as nearly stationary as may be, in 
compliance with the '"law of opposition." 
The greatest action is at the waist, The 
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backwai-d sway gives the eflfect of coui-tecfy- 
inp;. The movement throughout should be in 
iinbrokiMi rhythm. 

2. This is the sanie as the foregoing 
with this addition, that : when ri^ht foot is 
forward, and as you sway the body back, the 
lef t liand nie<*ts the chest as it dips. In doing 
tho other sido of the exercise, as you sway 
torso backward from the left foot, the right 
hand morts the chest as it dips. Bepeat 
eight times. There must be steady control of 
nerve and muscle throughout. 



LESSON vn. 

THE THEEE GRAND DIVISIONS. 
THE THEEE PEIMAEY BEEATHS. 

You hâve been initîated into the mysteries 
of the trinity ; so you are prepared for what 
I shall now tell you about the vital number 
three. 

The intellectual, volitional and sensîtive 
of our inner triune, express themselves 
through given parts of the body. The intel- 
lectual expresses itself through the brainand 
head ; the volitional expresses itself through 
the heai*t and torso, and the sensitive or 
more earthly and animal nature claims the 
limbs as favorite agents of expression. 

So in the three grand divisions 

The head is mental, 

The torso is moral, 

The hmbs are vital or physîcal. 

Now, iu giving you the Threç prîmary 
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Breaths, I shall hâve to give you a little of 
what virtually belongs in more advanced 
lassons than thèse. 

The torso, as a whole, I said, was the 
favorite agent of the moral nature ; yet cer- 
tain parts of it hâve their mental and 
physical tendencies. As if the mental nature 
invaded that part of the torso adjacent to the 
head, and the animal nature of the tbighs 
invaded the lovver part of the toi'so. 

So we see that tlie lung région is inclined 
to be mental, the heart région moral, and 
the intestinal région animal or physical. 

Novv, while the lungs are in the mental 
part of the moral divisions of the body, yet 
I find they, too, are subject to modification, 
for they hâve a triplicate nature. 

The apex of the lungs is mental ; the 
middle of the lungs is moral ; the lower part 
of the lungs is physical. 

Now this brings us to the point v\rhere we 
can say that : 

Breath at the top of the lungs, called cla- 
vicuLAR breath, is decidedly mental in its 
action and effects. 

The COSTAL breath is moral in its action 
and influence. 

The ABDOMINAL bve^tb is physical in its 
action and effectif. 
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Now I haye told you what is ot inestim- 
able, if you will but follow me and carefully 
practice thèse lessons, 

It will be well for you to f urther under- 
stand that : 

The CLAVicuLAR breath is directing^ 

The COSTAL breath is impelling^ 

The DEEP breath is sustaining. 

Persons who hâve a shallow mental 
breath are brainy, but sickly, nervous and 
unsympathetic, and often cold and even 
cruel. 

Those who hâve constantly an abdom- 
inal breath are gluttonous, sensuous, coarse, 
vulgar and often bi-utal. Thèse usually 
hâve a flat receding chest and protruding 
abdomen. Thèse persons are not easily con- 
vinced that others are spiritually minded ; 
or, if convinced, speak of them sneeringly. 

Persons who hâve constantly a costal 
breath are safer than the other two, but, 
(Uke some Christians) would be wiser if they 
did not entirely ignore the reasoning breath 
and the physical health-gîving or sustaining 
breath. 

Let us hère be reminded that everything 
in its right place is good. Anything be- 
comes bad pnly by non-use, over-use or 
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wrong placement. Mental, moral and phys- 
ical breaths are ail honorable, just as the 
mind, soûl and body are honorable. 

If y ou hâve constàntly exerdsed only 
the top lungs, go to work and use the mid- 
dle and lower parts. 

If you hâve exercised only abdominal 
breathing, go to exercising the middle and 
top of lungs. 

And if you havebeen using only the mid- 
dle of the lungs until you hâve become 
abnormally sympathetic and unbearably 
pîous, then lose no time in establishing your 
equilibrium by exercising the upper and 
lower parts of the lungs. There are more 
breaths, but I will confine the lesson to the 
legitimate bounds of the three primary 
breaths. 

Upon each breath gre^tly dépends the 
development of the third of the trinity to 
which that breath is related. 



Mental Breathing, 

Exercise 1. Sitting : place thumb and 
two Angers of the left hand on the clavicle 
(coUar bone) ; now take short, sniall breath^ 
rather rapidly. 
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Moral or Emotional Breathing. 

2. Sitting : place palms of hands on ribs 
opposite to heart région and press air ont of 
lungs while exhaling, now relax palms and 
slowly inhale ; now exhale while again 
pressing ribs. Eepeat tranquilly six times. 

Physical Breathing, 

3. Sitting : place hands gently on abdo- 
men while inhaling long, deep draughts of 
air — no motion at chest^ action ail below ; 
now press hard upon abdomen while exhal- 
ing. Repeat six times. 

• ■ 

The Full Breath. 

4. Sitting erect or standing : place point 
of left hand Angers on abdomen and inhale 
lower part of lungs full ; move Angers up to 
a point between the breasts and inhale the 
middle of lungs full ; move Angers up to 
clavicle and AU top of lungs full. There, 
that is good ! Now empty top of lungs ; 
now empty middle ; now empty bottom of 
lungs. That is one full breath. Repeat 
eight times. 

The Breaths again. 

5. Standing with weight on heels : raisç 
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elbows to level of shoulders ; place finger- 
tips on cla vicie ; inhale and throw arms 
back ; exhale as arms return to chest. Re- 
peat six times. 

6. Standing on balls of f eet : raise elbows 
to level of shoulders ; place finger-tips on 
ensiform cartilage between breasts ; inhale 
as you throw arms back and step forward 
with right foot ; exhale as you briug hands 
again to chest and return to position. Do 
six times while alternately stepping with 
each foot. 

7. Standing with weight on balls of feet : 
place finger-tips on abdomen ; inhale and 
step forward with one foot as you throw 
arm back. This breath is of course a deep 
one. Exhale as you return to position with 
hands on abdomen. Do six times while 
alternately stepping with each foot. 

I hâve such tliorough control of my 
breath that when I point to the part of my 
lungs I want to hâve active, the breath goes 
to that part and there remains until I com- 
mand a change. But when I am startled by 
anything that affects my émotions or sym- 
pathetic nature, the breath of ten disregards 
my commands, for the impelJîng soûl nature 
at such a time seems to hâve more power 
than the directing mental nature. 



LEssoN vm. 

THE AETICULATIONS. 

TWISTING. 

GEINDING. 

In earlier lessons we relaxed and freed 
the articulations. In this lesson we will 
twist and grind them to still further free 
them and accustom them to the différent 
changes ànd movements they are likely to 
be called upon to make as agents of ex- 
pression. 

Shoulder Orinding. 

1. Sitting with limbs ail relaxed, finn- 
n.ess in the torso : while in this condition 
bring the shoulder- joint forward, up, back, 
down. Continue this, not in jerks, but in a 
steady, round grinding, eight times around. 
The arms are relaxed throughout, the chest 
is expanded^ head erect and face pleasant. 

Elhows. 

2. Sitting with upper arm firm at sides : 
now describe as large a circle as you can 
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with hand and fore-arm, around and round. 
Action ail in the elbow. Eepeat eight times 
with each elbow. 

Wrists. 

3. Sitting with elbows near the hips: 
describe as large a circle as you can with 
points of fingers, action ail in wiist. Be- 
peat eight times with each side. 

Hips. 

4. Standing : hold to back of a chair 
with left hand while you describe as large a 
circle as you can with the right leg. and f cet, 
action ail at the bip, four times around one 
way and four times around the other way. 
Eepeat with left side. 

Knees. 

5. Sitting: describe as large a cîrcle as 
possible with foot — ankle and hips rigid^ ac- 
tion ail in knee. Eepeat with each side four 
times each way. 

Ankles. 

6. Sitting : describe as large a circle as 
possible with point of foot. Action ail in 
the ankle. Eepeat several times with both 
sides. 
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Twisting, 

7. Sitting: twist head around to the 
right as far as possible. Repeat two times 
to the right and two times to the left 
steadily. 

8. Sitting : twist shoulders as far to the 
right as possible ; as far to the left as pos- 
sible. Repeat four times each way. The 
head does not move in this exercise. 

9. Standing with feet firmly planted on 
floor : twist the head and en tire body as far 
as possible to the right ; as far as possible to 
the left. Repeat four times each way. 

10. Sitting or standing : twist entire arms 
by straightening them at fuU length and 
turiiing thumbs back and palms up. Repeat 
as before. 

11. Standing with feet close together: 
Uft right foot, and twist toe as far outward 
as possible and touch toe to floor: return 
foot to position. Do four times and repeat 
with left side. 

The Hand has many articulations, and, 
next to the face, is the most expressive agent 
we hâve. Great attention should be'given 
to keeping ail its articulations free. 
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THE THERMOMETEBS. 



Shoulder ; 

Elbow; 

Wrist; 

Hip; 
I Enee ; 
[ Ankle. 



Language of the 



The arm bas three articular centres whîch 
are also thermometers. 

The SHOULDEE is a tliennometer of sensi- 
bility and impulse. 

The ELBOW is a tJiermometer of sélf-wUl. 

The WRIST is a thermometer of vital e??- 
ergy. 

The shoulder cornes into play in ail forms 
of émotion. It raeasures the intensity of a 
passion or émotion. " It détermines the de- 
gree pf their intensity and heat." And the 
face will tell what causes that intensity and 
heat, whether it is from love, hâte or what. 

Sloping shoulders indicate insensibility, 
weakness and prostration. 
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Square shoulders indicate strength of 
character. 

The Elbow, obtrusive or thrust out from 
the sîde, while the wrist is toward the body, 
indicates coarseness, boldness, audacity and 
love of self. 

When the forearm goes out with the el- 
bow it signifies love for the object toward 
which it moves. 

The Elbow pressed against the sides indi- 
cates humiUty, timidity and self -suppression. 

The Wrist when arched, expresses active, 
vital energy ; when sunken, it expresses vital 
energy in reserve ; when nearly straight, a 
normal state — a condition of calm. , 

If a person extends a hand toward you 
without carrying with it the forearm and 
elbow, you may be sure that person loves 
himself and not vou. When a fond mother 
reaches toward her child, as to beckon, to 
lift it, or to shake hands with it, her arm 
and elbow always follow the wrist. 

The Hip thrown from side to side in 
walking is indicative of vulgarity and sen- 
suality. The hip projected forward in 
standing bas the same significance> 

The Knee thrown much outward in walk- 
ing is indicative of boldness and assertion. 

The Ankle throwing the foot much out- 
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ward in walking indicates boldness and 
coarseness. The toes moderately well turned 
out in men indicates manliness and vigor. 
The feet turned in at the toes indicates lack 
of character and weakness. Women should 
point toes outward less than men. 



LESSON X. 

INVOLUTION. 

EVOLUTION. 

SUCCESSION 

** Life is a folded flower and what It holds 
** We know not, till ^ unwinding leaf by leaf/ 

" It shows God's secrets hidden in its folds 
** And bares its fragrant heart to visions brief." 

Prevîous relaxing and grinding exercises 
hâve freed the articulations and given free- 
dom at the extremities, and the poising and 
breathing hâve established the control of 
nerves and muscles necessary for the exer- 
cises of this lesson. In this exercise you 
may use the eyes and finger-tips as spools on 
which to * ^ roll in " the parts, and use the 
heart as the magnet or point of attraction 
toward which to '^ in volute " or infold. The 
head, upper spinal vertebra and shoulders 
are to be wound around the eyes in the order 
in which I hâve raentioned them, and upon 
the finger-tips are to be rolled the entire 
arms, beginning at the small joint next the 



( 
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finger-tips, and each part folding in its order 
of " Succession." This ail to be done with 
a steady and unbroken movement. The in- 
volution of arnos and vetebraB are to be 
simultaneous. Great care must be exercised 
to hâve the movements executed with steadi- 
ness. And from this very care and stçadi- 
ness cornes a cure for nervousness. 

For this exercise, stand with arms at 
Sides, tum palms forward, drop eyes and 
Blowly close them as you crook small joint 
of fingers and thumb, and f old them in upon 
the finger-tips. Imagine the arms and the 
vertebrae are separate pièces of tape, and tbat 
you are to wind them upon the spools I 
mentioned. Now proceed to infold as 
directed. Wheu involuted as far as possible 
the parts will ail be cramped into a bundle 
or bail upon the chest. In Evolution care- 
f uUy and steadily ' ' evolve " from your in- 
voluted' bail. Unfold first the part that last 
roUed in, second the next part and so on, 
until each part in its "Successive " order bas 
evoluted or unfolded. Repeat this several 
times, acquiring more and more control. 

And try each time to feel that you bave 
paid a visit to j'^our inner nature, and bring 
forth there from new beauties. After the 
practice of this for a time you will hâve a 
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sensé, even consciousness, of mental and 
moral as well as physîcal évolution. 

2. Sitting : fold your hand and arm in- 
ward as in previous exercise, but in a much 
less marked degree, this time on nearly a 
level with shoulder, unf old as before. Repeat 
several times with each arm. Exécute it 
gradually in a less and less marked degree 
until it ends in a graceful sweep of the arm. 
But observe strictly the law of *' succession." 
The last joint that acts or fallsinto the chain 
of action, must always be the part to lead 
in returning, and each succeeding part must 
foUow in its order, wherever the law of suc- 
cession applies. Otherwise, y ou will do vio- 
lence to gesture and create inharmony of 
bodily expression. 

Emotions express themselves in '' succes- 
sion," beginning with the eyes, and passing 
over the body like a wave, using every part 
in its turn. 



LESSON XL 
THE HAND. 

The hand has many articulations, and 
next to the face is the most expressive agent 
we hâve. 

When weil-trained, the hand carries with 
it much élégance and grâce. 

Society young ladies hâve told me that 
they could do anything with their feet, but 
positively nothing with their hands. 

The dancing master has done much for 
the feet, but the Delsartean is to do much 
more for the hands and arms. Did you kno w 
that Delsarteans dance with their hands ? 
Well, we do. 

Foot dancing is indulged in by other ani- 
mais than man, while no animal has yet 
danced with their hands aloft ; for man is 
the only one so constituted as to be capable 
of so doing. Foot dancing may some day 
be relegated to the vulgarists, for Delsart- 
ean hand and arm dancing is an exercise 
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that appeals to the highest sentiments. It 
is purifying, health-giving and grace-inspir- 
iug. It is as much a delight to the onlook- 
ing artist as it is a pleasure to the dancer. 
No loving mother and no strict churchman 
can find fault with this aesthetic exercise. 

Delsartean dancing is incomparably more 
refîning and fascinating to men, women and 
children, than leg dancing. 

The hand has so many articulation, and 
beîng uncovered too, is susceptible to won- 
derful training, and, when trained, is capa- 
ble of many beautif ul curves and artistic 
Unes. 

When you are trained in this siiperior 
amusement you will feel ashamed to hâve 
devoted so much time and vitality to floor 
polishing. 

Hand Exercises. 

Close the hand so the thumb lies upon 
the middle fingers ; now open hand to its 
utmost ; now slowly allow hand to close as 
far as it will of itself ; now hold it aloft and 
shake the rigidity out of it ; hold it aloft 
until some of the blood flows out of it into 
the shoulder. Do the same with left hand. 
Eepeat alternately six times. Now sink 
wrist ; now arch the wrist ; hold the hand 
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in a normal condition with palm up ; now 
touch the end of thumb to end of large mid- 
dle finger, the third finger will foUovr the 
middle finger, and the index and little finger 
will remain back apart from the middle 
fingers. Eepeat with other hand, and prac- 
tice this until by répétition the thumb and 
middle finger are unconsciously attracted to 
each other. Look at the statues in the gal- 
leries and you will see what I would hâve 
y ou acquire. 

Now shake the stiffness out of the hands 
and practice rhythmic floating movement 
straight ; now floating movements with 
curves. Eepeat many times a day. 

This will prépare the hands for the more 
advanced exercises in hand expression and 
arm dancing. 

If your face is plain or expressionless 
your hand may be made beautiful and 
trained to express what the face refuses 
to. 



LEssoN xn. 

ORDEE OF DEVELOPMENT, 
LAW OF FORM. 

Everywhere in nature we see a gentle 
flow from the simple into the complex. 
Spoutaneous complex manifestation is 
rightly looked upon as abnormal. 

The order of development as we find it 
in nature is : 



Ist. Straight | straight form is vital. 
2nd. Circular Q circular form is mental. 



3d. Spiral ^ spiral form is moral. 




We see a little green stem peeping forth 
from the ground ; the next day we see the 
stem has upon it a leaf which is 
circular. Another day we see leaves and 
twîgs so adjusted to the stem as to give at a 
glance the spiral effect. 
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The spiral is a combination of the straîght 
and the circular. It is the circle breadth 
added to the straight line height. 

A barbarian may move in straight lines 
and angles ; one may easily learn to move 
in circles, but it requires one who is very 
well born, or one who is wise in the relations 
of each third of his trinity to its whole, to 
move in spirals. The spiral is the highest 
f orm of gesture, and I should like to tell you 
more about it, but it would be out of place 
in thèse primary lessons. 

We wish, so far as possible, to carry thèse 
ideas into ail our thougKts and actions. 

As we grow in intellectuality let us 
wed that to physical perfection and we shall 
hâve the spiral of goodness. Many, when 
they get the leaf of kiioivledge^ forget the 
parent stem of hodily development and let it 
decay, unmindful that when the stem de- 
cays their leaf of knowledge is fated. 

The présence of wisdom is évident when 
we show by absolute harmony that we bave 
leamed the law" of nature and order of de- 
velopment, and applied thèse teachings. 

Ail organic life is developed along the Une 
of use. The use of an organism détermines 
its form. 

And y et, by the law of reflex action and 
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correspondence, the form of an agent also 
détermines îts possible use. 

What an organîsm is dépends upon what 
it does. 

And yet by the law of reflex action and 
correspondence, an agent's possible doing dé- 
pends upon what it is — upon its develop- 
ment. 

From a certain contour, poise and expres- 
sion of a person, then, we hâve a right to ex- 
pect the attributes of character belonging to 
that development. 

Also in connection with certain types of 
character, we hâve a right to associate the 
physical developments and expressions be- 
longing to thèse types of character. 

Thus is shown the law of reflex action 
and correspondence. Thus is shown the 
inter-relation existing between the three 
grand divisions of our nature. 

Sympathy between them is normal, and 
indicates susceptibility of improvement. . 

Divorcement between them is abnormal, 
and indicates a degenerate state. Improve- 
ment is difficult. 

When we meet a person who déclares 
that his physical degeneracy has no influ- 
ence upon his intellect and soûl, that person 
is* ignorant or a falsifyer. If with such a 
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person sympathy has ceased to exist between 
the three essential attributes of his being, he 
is ho longer a whole man. He is divided 
against himself. A person ont of poise 
and apparently in a state of decay, yet 
going about aniong the living, has lost his 
sensibility, though not buried, yet is he 
dead. Such a state is worse than to- suffer 
pain. For pain is at least évidence of the 
présence of sympathy, though not har- 
mony between the vital, mental and moral 
natures. 

I hâve dwelt at length upon this much 
ueglected f eature of physical culture in order 
to make plain the imperative need of estab- 
lishing sympathy, co-relation and harmony. 
For exercises, see lessons XIII and XIV. 

While motion is of a higher order than 
form, yet true form is essential to a hîgh 
order of expression. 



LESSON XDX 

THE MUSCLE. 

THE CORSET. 

FAT EXPEESSIONLESS. 

Development aiong the Une of use. 

Eemember that the fundamental princi- 
ple of expression is : " Strength at the center 
and freedom at the extremities." 

A strong, steady torso, well braced by 
muscle ; limbs, not like those of the profes- 
sional gymnast — hard and tense with abnor- 
mal muscle, but, moderately developed, with 
elastic muscle to give suppleness and expres- 
sion. . This is what we want. 

Closef mental concentration chècks the 
flow of stimulus throughout the body. And 
excessive muscular exercise and develop- 
ment, especially of the lower part of the 
body, checks the flow of stimulus to the 
brain. 

The body that best serves an enlightened 
race is not the one brain-starved and bound 
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by a tense, hard muscle, nor the one loaded 
wîth superfluous tissue, but eue well clothed 
with supple muscle. Muscle not put on in 
lumps and patches, but symmetrically. 

The Nerves which are high strung and 
ready to snap are as objectionable compan- 
ions as the tense muscle and superfluous adi- 
pose tissue. Indeed, Nerve Tension is the 
disease of diseases to day, an ever besetting 
enemy that hedges us off from many a grace- 
ful and gracions act. We must hâve supple 
muscles and well controUed nerves. 

UninteiTupted f unctional activity through- 
out the System, is dépendent upon orderly 
nerves, and orderly nerves are dépendent up- 
on nerve nutrition. 

Food does not in itself strengthen, but it 
builds the material into which strength is 
projected. It matters not how much one 
eats, he still has to rely upon exercise for the 
cultivation of strength. A diet chiefly of 
fruit and cereals will consti-uct the material, 
but it remains for proper exercise to conduet 
and deposit that material in the proper parts 
of the body and imbue it with strength. 

Proper Food is the material and Proper 
Exercise is the huilder of a perfect body. 

Much more exercise is needed for the tor- 
so than for other parts of the organisra, be- 
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cause exercise of that part has been neglect- 
ed.- Mcreover, our closely-fitted clothing, 
even when no corset is worn, has taken away 
the responsibility of the waist muscles to 
hold up the torso, and the muscles hâve be- 
come flabby and weak. Now a great deal 
of twistîng, bending, breathing and even 
manipulating, is necessary to give the vigor 
and firmness needed for support of the body 
and breath. 

Many men and women hâve the erroneous 
idea that if they hâve biceps and big muscles 
they are at once fine spécimens. We do not 
need to be fine brutes nor fine animais, but 
we should be highly evolved human beîngs, 
with as much of the divine principle in us as 
possible. It is the torso, which must hâve 
the firm, well-knit muscles as support for the 
moral division of the organism. It is in the 
torso that the vital organs are housed. Do 
you want your machine-shops so frail and 
shabby that it tumbles down ev^ry time you 
remove the props (tight clothing) ? 

During a lecture course I was giving in 
New York upon "Delsarte's Philosophy of 
Expression," an agent came in and re- 
quested the privilège of showing a Delsart- 
ean (?) corset. I felt that the narne of Del- 
sarte was desecrated in its association with 
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the boned and corded vice so elaborately 
decorated with buttons. She was shooked 





No. 6. Incorrect. 



No. 6. CORRBCT. 



beyond measure when I told her I wore a 
God-given corset. 

Yet this or a good health waîst is to be 
recommended in préférence to the regular 
corset, and may often be found to be a 
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happy * * bridge " în the transition f rom the 
cornet to the ^^ body-glove.^^ Such a waist 
serves a worthy mission when it releases a 
victim f rom the iron embrace of the '^reg 
ular " corset. 

Slaves to the use of a corset will ask : Is it 
possible to recover power of the atrophied 
waist muscles î I say yes. For several years 
I wore a corset and measured but twenty 
inches over my dress, and had a '^bow- 
back'^ besides. Eminent physicians hâve 
said that corset-cramped ribs can never be 
expanded ; but I hâve proven that a fallacy. 
After two years o£ occasion al practice of 
thèse exercises, I was measured by a physi- 
cian, who was surprised to find I had a lung 
expansion of full three inches. 

I am frequently told I hâve a fine figure, 
yet I once had a crooked '*wasp- waist," and 
no breath at ail. 

I tell this to encourage the weak and 
foolish to give up the corset and aim for 
health, grâce and beauty, and it shall be 
theirs. 

A FAT BODY is utterly expressionless. 
Adipose tissue is not capable of receiving 
and expressing émotions. 

Fat is a non-receptive, non-conducîve, 
and consequently unexpressive material. 
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Ouly a very little adipose tissue can be used 
to ad van t âge in making up the clothing of 
the soûl. 

Muscular tissue is full of life, vîtality, 
action. It is capable of receptivity, conduc- 
tivity and expressiveness. AU muscular 
tissue needs is freeing^ training and inspir- 
ing to make it an agent that is useful and 
pleàsing to its master and to those who be- 
hold it. 

Eemember, that development is always 
seen along the line of use, and that practice 
will make perf ect. 



LESSON XIV. 
WAIST EXERCISES. 

Exercise 1. Standing : Put back or your 
right hand agaiust the body half way be- 
tween the right shoulder blade and the belt- 
lîne; now stretch and bend yourself ob- 
liquely back as if trying to break at the 
point where the hand is, the hand serving as 
a fulcrum; now put your lef t hand at a point 
in front just below the left breast — diagon- 
ally f rom the right hand ; now bend in a 
left obUque direction, over the left hand 
as a fulcrum, as if trying to break at 
that point. Repeat back and forth six 
times, and change to the other side revers • 
ing the hands. N. B. — Begin with extrême 
caution, and increase the vigor after the 
second week. 

Besides strengthening the waist muscles, 
this exercise will set free a surprising 
amount of bile, and is a cure for indigestion. 

2. Standing, with foot firmly planted: 
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bend on the right ribs and twist far back as 
if searching for something on the floor back 
of your light side ; now change to the lef t. 
Repeat from side to side six times, giving 
the waist muscles thorough stretching and 
twisting. 

3. Standing : put hands on bips , stretch 
chest diagonally up back as if to lengthen 
the waist, stretch in every direction. 

Bipping, 

4. Standing : raise arms over head and 
bring the head and shoulders forward and 
dowii near the ground, as if dîpping a long 
cloth in the brook to rinse it. Eepeat up 
and down six times at front and six times at 
sldes. 

Shoulder-blade Flattener. 

5. Standing : raise arms to level of 
shoulders and turn thumbs back, palms up ; 
lower arms back down with palms still 
stretched. Repeat six times. 

Poising. 

6. Standing with feet slightly apart and 
arms hanging at sides : rise steadily onto 
toes ; return to floor without jar. Repeat six 
times. 
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Poising and Shovlder-blades Flattener. 

7. Standing : raise arms to level wîth 
shoulders, at the same time rising onto toes 
and turning thumbs firmly back ; lower on 
your feet as you fold your arms flat against 
your thighs with hands stîll rigidly open 
and palms turned out. Bepeat six times. 

8. Standing with arms at sides slightly 
in front of thighs, feet shghtly apart : raise 
arms and rise slowly onto toes, and when 
arms are on a level with shoulders, tum 
thumbs firmly back, palms up, and keep 
them so throughout as you finish rising and 
as you lower on feet and arms sweep aloft 
and back as far as possible on their way 
down. When finished, your arms are 
against the thighs and palms out. The cir- 
cle your hands describe, you will see by 
illustration, is not round but pear-shaped, 
for the arms do not rise f rom the front, but 
obliquely-front and lower obliquely-back. 
Steadiness must be maintained throughout ; 
the chest must be raised and the abdomen 
drawn in as shown by the illustration. Ee- 
peat six times, and practice this exercise 
frequently, for it is one of the really noble 
ones. 

Keep the energy centraUzed as much au 
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possible. Keep tlie torso strong by keepîng 
the energy ont of the legs and anus when- 
ever thèse are not on actual duty . A strong 
torso and gracefully relaxed limbs illustrâtes 
Delsarte's principle of '^strength at the 
centre and freedom at the extremities." 



LESSON XV. 

CHEST EXERCISES. 

BEEATHING. 

As the higher attributes, such as health, 
honor, dignity, courage, ideality, etc., are 
indicated by well-developed shoulders and 
chest, it is necessary to direct tbe greater 
portion of our exercises to the development 
of that part of the body. To the exercises 
already gi ven I add the f ollowing, which you 
will find are reached by graduai steps f rom 
the low to the high. 

1. Standing in a weak attitude, heels to- 
gether, toes slightly diverging, arms hang- 
ing. Say in a weak, thin childish voîce : 
What hâve I doue ? 

2. Standing in an animated attitude of 
the lengths, wîth weight upon front foot ; 
with clinched fists bring the back foot for- 
ward and plant it with a heavy stamp on 
the *^ what," as you say in a coarse obdomi- 
nal voice : What hâve I done ? 
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3. Standing in a self-possessed attitude 
of the lengths, with weight upon back f oot, 
right knee to the front is slightly bent, left 
hand is quiet at the chest, right hand is 
closed and hanging at the side ; repeat in 
firm, steady tone, with chest moderately well 
inflated : What hâve /done ? 

This sentence may be repeated many 
times with changes of accentuation and at- 
titude. 

Ail passions seem to claim the respiratory 
organs for expression in a greater or lesser 
degree. 

4. Standing : place hands upon the ab- 
domen ; take a deep abdominal breath as you 
sweep the arms backward as far as you can ; 
exhale as you bring arms forward again. 
Eeport four times. 

5. Standing : place hands upon heart 
région of the chest ; take a œstal breath as 
you sweep the arms back ; exhale as you re- 
tum hands to chest. Eepeat four times. 

6. The same, but as it is a clavicular 
breath you wiU place hands high uf) on the 
sternum near the clavicle. In the foregoing 
three exercises the muscles of the thorax 
and arms should be tense, and the move- 
ment should be somewhat rapid. 

7. Fill the entire lungs, drawing the air 
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to the bottom of lungs first (as în fiUing a 
bottle with water); retain the air while y ou 
rub and bend the chest in varions ways ; ex- 
pel air as y ou drop arms at sides. 

8. Inhale until lungs are f uU ; knead and 
pat the chest ail over ; exhale and drop arms 
at sides. 

This exercise should be taken every 
morning upon rising, after which you may 
go briskly over the arms, chest and should- 
ers with a wet towel and rub dry until a 
glow is excited. This will entice the vitali- 
ty f rom the animal région of the body to the 
région of the noble attributes. 

9. Standing with an active chest : bring 
palms of hands flat together in front at fuU 
length ; now throw them out and back as far 
as possible ; now return hands to front. Ee- 
peat back and forth rather move rapidly 
than in other exercises ; and with the arms 
at fuU length in ail altitudes. This raust be 
done in a way to bring the greatest activity 
upon the pectoral and other chest muscles. 

10. Standing, or sitting in low-backed 
chair : draw abdomen well out of sight and 
expand chest ; throw head back and face up, 
simultaneously raise bent arms to level of 
shoulders and place flnger-tips upon the 
chest at a point between the breasts on the 
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sternum; look up to the sky and inhale 
while Bweeping the arms and hands up back 
and down to sides ; exhale while sweepiug 
hands to chest again hj the Bame heart- 
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sbaped circle. Bepeat six times, drawing the 
air in from above. 

11. Standing, or sitting in a low-backed 
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chair : expand chest and draw abdomen out 
of sight ; throw head back and face up, the 
arms at tho sides, now sweep up around the 
same heart-shaped track as was used in the 
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previous exercise, but that in tbis you inhale 
as if sweeping the air from ail sides and above 
into the lungs ; exhale as you sweep the 
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arms up, out and down by the same heart- 
shaped circle. 

Thèse two exercises lift not only your 
thoughts to a high attitude, but your physi- 
cal conditions as well. Thèse are the ones 
above ail others, that I devised and recom- 
mend for temperg,nce work and, inJeed, ail 
moral reform. It is equally fine for mental 
expansion and high bodily culture. It is the 
greatest health-giving exercise I can offer. 

A laurel wreath was presented me in to- 
ken of appréciation of thèse two exercises. 

There is nothing that will so eflfectually 
eradicate the désire for stimulating drink, as 
self-control, and, aside from a proper diet, 
there is nothing that will bring self-control 
so readily as thèse breathing exercises. 

Spare no pains in cultivating an active 
chest. 

Improper attitudes produce improper 
émotions. 

True culture implies physical, moral and 
mental effort united in harmonious action. 

Action that is refîned and noble in its 
spirit and its life-teaching impresses itself 
upon those about us and lives f orever and 
aye. 



LESSON XVI. 
WALKING EXERCISES.» 

1. Standing : Lift your right leg with 
bent knee and relaxed lower leg and foot ; 
now drop foot to the floor. Bepeat four 
times with eacli foot. 

2. Standing well poised : rise slowly and 
steadily to your toes ; return as steadily to 
foot. Repeat eight times. In ail such exer- 
cises the arms sbould hang as pendulums 
slightly in front of the hips. 

3. Standing well poised : now '* free '' 
the right foot and lift it slightly and touch 
its toe to the floor forward the distance of a 
short step ; return it to position and repeat 
this stepping four times ; now sway weight 
of body onto right foot and free the left one 
and proceed to step with it four times. Re- 
peat alternately with right and left. The 
fine f eature of this exercise is in confining 

* Music may be used in ail thèse exercises. 



walkikg exercises. 
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the action entirely to the parts legitimately | 
engaged in it. 

Those of mv pupils who hâve acquîred 
such absolute coutrol as to do this steppïng 
and changiug from one foot to the other to 
rausic from slow to more and more rapid 
time without break or Jostle, and without 
swaying the head and shoulders, hâve soon 
iiecome good waikers. 

4. Standing! Thisis the sameasthefore- 
going with this addition : that you, with 
a graceful spring, carry the body foi-ward 
when ynu do the foot. Eepeat four times 
and alternate vpith other side, 

5. Walk across the roora on tip-toe ; re- 
tum to position backward. 

6. Standing : spring up on toes of your 
nght foot, simultaneoualy hft back foot aud 
give a slight backward kick with it ; and as 
you corne dowu again on lîght foot, advance 
the left foot, plant it and rise upon its toes, 
while the right foot gives the backward 
kick. Repeat until you bave advanced eight 
steps ; then walk backward to position. 

7. Standing with arms hanging at sîdes, 
left foot sligbtly in advance and weight of 
body upon that foot ("strong foot "') : Pro- 
ject chest very far to the front so that the- 
weight of the whole body cornes forward 
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onto the toes ; now, when you can no longer 
maintain your equilibriura, take a step with 
the "free " foot. It is as if you were about 
to fall forward, but took a step in time to 
save yourself. Continue, and you will find 
you hâve a succession of half-falls or running 
steps. 

8. Standing : swing the right leg like a 
pendulum while you count eight, swinging 
it forward on the one count and backward 
on the two count ; plant your foot forward 
with toe pointing very slightly outward on 
the seventh count, and it will be but well 
settled when the eighth count is pro- 
nounced ; now straighten the forward knee 
and spring the weight of body upon that leg, 
aùd immediately begin countiiig and swing- 
ing the left leg as you did the right, and 
planting it on the seventh count, and it will 
be settled when the eighth count is pro- 
nounced. 

9. Now, if you are troubled with throw- 
ing the bips f rom side to side, practice an 
exaggerated forward swing of the bips, untîl 
you bave overcome the latéral moveraents 
which is exceedingly vulgar. Standing: 
step forward, bringing the point of the hip- 
bone forward with its leg, but bave a care 
not to twist the shoulders forward. 
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10. Standing with active bearing : place 
a bag of shot or a book on your head ; now 
walk forward on a perfectly straight line, 
the spaces between each step being the 
length of your foot ; avoid throwing the 
bip from side to side, but bring it slightly 
forward with its leg ât every step. Practice 
this many times. 

11. Standing in active attitude, and with 
arms hanging at sides : now step forward, 
keeping the shoulders steady and carrying 
the head in a straight line, but nofc stiffly. 
Keep the feet under and behind you rather 
than in front ; or, in other words, carry the 
body weUin advance of the feet. 

12. Now practice a walk embodying ail the 
f oregoing exercises modified or unaccentua- 
ted. And also bear well in mind not to hold 
the shoulders back, but keep the chest, 
foUowed by the rest of the torso, well 
to the front. Eemember that in prévi- 
ens lessons this work taught that the 
feet and legs represent the more animal side 
of our nature ; they are less noble than the 
head and chest and must be kept in the 
background.' 

The arms must not propel you, but 
should hang as pendants. Those who hâve 
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fully ^* evoluted " from four-foot locomotion 
do not use their arms in walking. 

AU the movement there is at the bips 
must be in the ^' lengths." Ail hip-movement 
in the " breadths " is not only bad form and 
vulgar, but exceedingly discomforting to 
others. As for instance in crowds, or on a 
rainy day, when the swînging figure carries 
with it the umbrella pitching and rolling 
from side to side Uke a sea-beaten ship. 

Step into the **lengths," that is, do not 
turn the knees and toes outward much. Try 
to see how smoothly y ou can glide along on 
a narrow base and not interfère with other 
pedestrians. 

Hâve your f eet feel light. Try to hâve 
the feeling that ail your weight and size are 
at the shoulders and chest. (I sometimes 
bave to fasten a bow of bright yellow ribbon 
on the chest of a pupil that bas acquired 
bad habits, in order to invite the attention 
to the chest région and there rivet the 
thoughts.) Try to forget your feet as far as 
possible. Keep an ^^ up " feeling, in order to 
attract the vitality to tlie head and chest. 
This habit established will gîve y ou that 
Ughtness of foot and easy grâce in walkin^z; 
which often tells more of true refinement 
than words, ancestry and guld. 
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This will also lessen the size of the feet, as 
the blood retires to the upper part of the 
body. 

Do not try to walk like an animal, you 
can not do so without gettiiig down onto a 
pair of front feet. The animal carries its 
spine on a horizontal Une, you hâve raised 
yours to an upright position. You walk on 
entirely différent principles from what the 
animal does. Many years ago, at Paris, I 
learned to walk like an animal, and many 
a sad conflict was waged when the animal 
walk was invited to abdicate in favor of the 
correct walk. So firmly did the animal gait 
become fixed that it seemed a hopeless task 
to get rid of it, and m y locomotion was well- 
nigh ruined. 

Take rather the conception of a divine 
being as a model. You cannot yet float over 
the ground, as do the angels ; but you may 
step lightly, with a feeling born of a désire 
to skim over the ground rather than cling to 
it with hoof and claw. 



LESSONS XVII. AND XVIIL 

WALKING. 

THE UMBRELLA. 

It would be diflBcult to mention any 
exercise more important than walking, and 
impossible to name one that is more badly 
performed. 

Without understanding the scientific 
principles upon which the act of walking is 
based, one can not see the grotesqueness of 
the raovements f requently employed. That 
the hideous plodding, thumping, wriggling, 
wobbling and rolling we see every day 
should pass by the musical name of walk- 
ing in a mistake. 

Go out any time, but particularly upon a 
rainy day, when the umbrellas are out, and 
make close observations and you will be 
convinced that I hâve put this mildly. See 
that woman's umbrella how it roUs and 
pitches from side to side like a storm-beaten 
ship ! And you may be sure there is a state 
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of unsteadiness beneath. Now it strikes 
persons on this side, now on that side. You 
would think by the motion of her umbrella 
that she is walking across the pavement in- 
stead the length of it. 

See that man swinging his closed um- 
brella at his side wîth so much vigor 
that it strikes your child in the face as the 
crowd at your heels pushes you forward. 
Now liis umbrella is caught in the fringe 
of the lady's dress in front of him. He is 
walking as much with his arms as with his 
legs and he may as well get down and go as 
the animais do. 

Now see that woman lifting her dress in 
a most awkward manner while her closed 
umbrella is projecting sideways from her 
arms, the muddy end of it doing irréparable 
damage to other pedestrians who are grow- 
ing wrinkled and gray in their efforts to 
pass her by. 

Remember that there are others besides 
the artists who stand in mortal terror of the 
umbrella. 

What is the matter with that man î Oh 
he is only trying to ^^make" a train or an 
engagement, but will miss it because by the 
time he arrives at a vacant spot on his side 
of the walk some one from the other side 
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bas wobbled into it. It is a succession of 
side bumps. 

So allow me fco say that your flrst and 
chiefest aira should be: Keep to a narrow 
base in walking, and not by any *^ breadth '^ 
or sidewise movement interfère with other 
pedestrians. 

How tired ail tbose people look ! their 
faces look haggard and drawn ; their backs 
ache ; their nerves are unstrung and their 
brains are muddled. Ail this is the resuit 
of mal-poise and waste of nerve, force 
through misdirected locomotive action. 

Walking on scientiflc principles with un- 
impeded bip and leg action, and otherwise a 
conservation of energy, is a joy alike to the 
walker and the onlooker. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Standing on a stool or book : Swing 
the right leg f orward and backward, around 
and round as if strung together and hung 
to the bip by a string. Eepeat with lef t leg. 

2. (a) Standing on floor, well poised, with 
arms hanging at sides : move right foot 
directly back of you and touch its toe to 
floor ; bring foot forward to position again. 
Eepeat six times. 

(6) Standing as bef ore : move lef t foot back 
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of you and touch its toe to floor ; return it 
to position again. Repeat six times. 
(c) Alternate a and 6 several times. 

3. (a) Standing well poised and with 
active bearing : bring right foot back of you 
and spring the weight of body onto it ; now 
by a peculiar pressure with that foot, spring 
the weight of the body onto forward (left) 
foot. Eepeat. 

(6) Standing as above : bring left foot back 
of you and by the peculiar spring pressure 
with that foot, spring the weight of the body 
onto forward (right) foot. Eepeat this back- 
ward and return rocking spring six times. 

4. (a) Standing well poised : f ree the right 
foot and touch its toe to the floor in front of 
you ; lift same foot and touch its toe to floor 
directly back of you. Eepeat six times while 
keeping the body and head perfectly still. 
Action ail in the hip, knee, "ankle and foot, 
and this action not in the breadths but en- 
tirely in the '' lengths.'' 

(6) Standing well poised as before : with 
toe of left foot touch floor directly in front 
of you ; with same toe touch floor directly 
back of you. Eepeat six times with action ail 
at hip, knee, ankle and foot as before, and 
the head and body perfectly motionless. 

5. (a) Now place a book on your head and 
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and a bag of shot on each shoulder and 
walk forward without swaying the head 
and shoulders, and yel without stiflfness of 
any part. 

(6) Keturn backward, observing as many 
of the foregoing rules as you can. Eepeat 
many times. 

6. Now sélect a spot on the opposite wall 
at a level with your head, and rivet the eyes 
upon it while you direct your steps onward, 
observing ail the rules for hip and leg 
action. 

7 and 8 are exercises that I devised for in- 
dividual use, and are unsatisfactorily da- 
scribed. They must be learned from the 
teacher. 

9. (a) Standing well poised with active 
bearing : Sway the f uU weight upon left 
foot ; swing the right foot carefuUy back- 
ward and return ; backward and return, so 
close to the floor as almost to touch. The 
action at the hip is entirely in the lengths. 

(6) Standing: as before : Sway full weight 
upon right foot ; swing the left foot back- 
ward and return, so close to the floor as 
almost to touch. Hip action same as above. 
Repeat. 
^ N. B. You SEK THAT I SAY vetuDi, not 

forward, anj) i am emphatic on this point. 



WALKIXG— THE UMBRELLA. Si 

If I should teach a forward swing at thia 
partioular juncture in thèse exercises, you 
would be cultivatiug a gait in which the feet 
would come conspicuously to the front. That 
is the very thing I would hâve you get rid 
of. We hâve too much of that already. l 
would impress firm upon your minds the 
importance of keeping the feet under and 
back of you rather then in front. And a 
leading, active chest ! 

A leading, active chest ! ! 

A leading, active chest I ! ! 

10. Now take two backward steps ; twG 
forward steps ; take four backward steps ; 
four forward steps ; take six backward 
steps ; six forward steps ; take eight back- 
ward steps ; right forward steps, observing 
as many of the foregoing rules of thèse 
lessons as possible. 

11. Now walk forward and backward, hav- 
ing great care not to bend the knees much. 
Do not lift the feet from the floor much, 
allow them to barely escape as they swing 
to and f ro. 

Many persons lift their feet and knees, 
and stridè about with as much irregularity 
as if they were YET in a rocky région 
among the stones. Now try to feel assured 
that you are on level and safe ground. 
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12. Standing well poised, arms hanging at 
sides : Stepforward w\th rightfoot ;bringleft 
toe up against inside of right heel ; rise on 
toes of both f eet ; lower onto flat of both 
feet. Now step forward with lef t foot ; 
bring toes of right foot up against inside of 
left foot ; rise on toes of both feet ; lower 
onto flat of both feet. Advance and repeat 
raany times until you acquire ease and grâce 
in doing the exercise. 

THE UMBEELLA. 

When closed should always be carried 
on a parallel with the body and arm, the 
arm hanging at the side. The handle 
should always be upward, and either just 
back of the arm or close in front of it. 

A change in the répétition of exercises roay be made to 
suit the music used for the exercises. 



LESSON XIX. 

MiSCELLANOUS ItEMS. 

Exercise No. 1. If your right shoulder 
fias grown higher than the lef t by careless 
habits of sitting at school or by desk work, 
drop that shoulder down backward and sim- 
ultaneously lift the left shoulder. Eepeat 
many times. 



2. If your head has been twisted around 
to the left from desk work, turn your left 
side to the desk and reverse and exaggerate 
the usual desk position ; also straighten 
up. Do this frequently, and you will find 
relief and restfulness from it. 



3. If you are troubled with writers 
cramp iu the hand, lay aside the peu ; hang 
down the hand and shake the stiffness out 
of it ; now expand it to its utmost ; allow it 
to slowly close of its own will ; now sway 
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it aloft and shake the stiffness from it ; ex- 
pand it to its utmost ; now allow ît to close 
of itself ; now swing the hand relaxed, 
around in a circle, the action mainly at the 
wrist ; now drop the hand for three seconds, 
and return to your writing feeling comf ort- 
able. 



4. ïï your head shoots forward when ît 
should rise from the top of the shoulders, 
take the foUowing : 

Lie face downward at full length on a 
bench, or on three chairs placed in a ro'vsr, 
or across the bed in such a way that the 
head projects beyond ; now lift the head 
and drop it ; raise it a little higher and drop 
it. Eepeat six or nine times. Besides 
straightening the seventh cervical vertebra 
so that the head rises gracefuUy above the 
shoulders, this exercise strengthens the 
upper part of the spine. It also plumps and 
beautifies the neck. 



5. Another. Take the foregoing, sitting : 
shoot the head forward ; now steadily draw 
it backward with firmness and tense mus- 
cles. Eepeat, drawing the head back more 
and more firmly but steadily. Take a side 
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view of yourself in the glass bef ore doîng 
thèse two exercises, and then look again 
after practicing for a few days or weeks, 
and you will be delighted with y our iraprove- 
ment. 



HEELS should under no considération be 
allowed on thè shoes of growing children. 
Even adults are again finding themselves 
more comfortable and graceful without 
heels. The most graceful and stylish young 
lady I ever knew, said she had never owned 
a coi-set or pair of heeled shœs ; but that 
she had tried them on and knew how enslav- 
ing they were. Many of us are glad thèse 
ugly abominations are rapidly being con- 
signed to the shallow-minded, who hâve not 
yet discovered but that their's are improve- 
ments on God's torso and heel. 

We humans show our superîority over 
the lower animais by the heel with which 
our Creator favored us, that we might ac- 
quire and retain our upright position ; but 
this state of affairs did not suit us, we tired 
of our superior walking members and would 
revert to the animal paw or hoof. The 
heathen Chinese bandage theîr toes by way 
of an effort to get rid of them^ and the 
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''Christian heathen" push the heel up, 
extend the foot and supplant the Gk)d-gîven 
heel by one to suit their fancy. Now thîs 
"false'' heel strikes the ground before the 
natural heel would, and without the spring 
of the natural one, this gives a jostle to 
the entire frame, doing irréparable injury 
to the nerves, at the same time destroying 
ail grâce of movement. 

Heels cause a fatiguing tension on the 
muscles that sometimes unnerves the strong- 
est youth and adult. It is, besides, the 
cause of the exaggerated physiological curve 
of the back, the prominent shoulder-blades, 
and the shooting forward of the head, ail of 
which are most invariably coexistent with 
heels. 



EUBBER OVEESHOES doveryweUfor 
what they were intended, just to slip on when 
it is snowy or very moist under foot, and to be 
removed immediately upon entering a house. 
They are exceedingly unhealthy when kept 
on for any length of time. 



The Corset, the bustle, the hoop, to- 
gether with stiflf hats and bonnets, should at 
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once be consigned to their inévitable doom — 
oblivion. Oh, for a big bonfire 1 



And as for the man who invented 
*'STAROH," where shaU we find a place 
bad enough for him ? He was f earful there 
raight remain a vestige of an opportunity for 
ventilation and for artistic gracefulness, and 
so he steps into the scène with his starch, 
and complètes the disaster. 

There is not one single solitary instance 
in which starch improves wearing-apparel 
for man, woman or child. 

Starch is a hideous fiend, clothed in 
white, to imperil the health and torture the 
sensibilities of highly evolved human beings. 

Where are the scales big enough to weigh 
the pain, the grief, the soul-corroding, grace- 
destroying effects of thèse things. 



FAsmoN is a sort of a criterion by which 
we may know the mental and moral status 
of the people. As the weather-vane above a 
house-top indicates which way the wind 
blows, so do the fashions indicate the men- 
tal and moral trend of the people. 

When fashions are adopted regardless of 
any merit f rom an utilitarian, hygienic, moral 
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or artistic point of view, we may know tliat 
our people could to their own and country's 
advantage undergo thorough rénovation. 



OF AIR we require in pounds three times 
as much as we do of f ood and drink com- 
bined. 

Fresh air is the most active agent in 
maintaining life and health. Foui air is 
the most active factor in producing disease 
and death. 

Every air cell of the lungs should be filled 
v\rith air, and exercised eveiy day. 



Air, Light and Sunshine f avor nutrition. 

Consumption, scrofula, idiocy, goitre, 
rickets and gênerai ugliness are among the 
characteristics of the children of persons who 
disregard the value of air, sunshine, v\^ater 
and exercise. 



THE FOOD must be mainly of fruit, 
nuts, grain and the légumes. While thèse 
foods will not only so cleanse the System, re- 
build the body and restore harmony as to ward 
off disease, and even eradicate consumption 
and scrofulous diseases, yet certainty of suc- 
cess dépends upon fresh air in conjunction 
therewith. When the food we eat has been 
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converted into blood, it goes to the lungs to 
be aerated and receive that life-giving prin- 
ciple — oxygen, f rom the air, without which 
health and beauty cannot be maintained. 

Less than one half the food now con- 
sumed by the human race would give better 
results than we now hâve from the enor- 
mous amount used, if the blood could be 
thoroughly aBrified. 

It should be a sacred duty incumbent 
upon ail to take daily copions draughts of 
clean f resh air. 



WATEE is the natural drink of ail organ- 
ized life. There is nothing so ref reshing and 
palatable to the unperverted taste as water. 
Use it in préférence to ail other drinks if you 
want health and beauty from yoiith ail the 
way to old âge. 

Bathe frequently. Water is even more 
useful externally than internally. 



When we BREATHE, exercise, eat, bathe 
and DRESS correctly, then our power to grow 
healthy and beautif ul and to evolve higher 
qualities becoraes Jimitless. 



GLOSSARY. 



Abdominal — pertaining to the abdomen. 

Abdominal breath is so deep that the 

greatest action is seen at the abdomen. 
Active Chest — chest animated and hëld 

well to the front. 
Adipose Tissue— the fat part of the body. 
^RATED — exposed to the air. 
^rified — combined with air. 
Articulations— joints. 
Being — exdsting ; person ; mind, soûl and 

body. 
Breadths — from side to side ; sidewise. 
Cervical — belongiug to the neck. 
Clavicular Breath— shallow, top breath. 



i 




t he hand. 
rcfîniiig 



ii'k or m- 

j: ; letting 

wfiglit of 

ug in oixler. 
îmovement. 



mmn. 
lie spinal column. 
iîtg io volition or the will. 
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CoNCENTRic — havîng a center; moving în 
toward the center. 

Co-RELATiON — niutual ; recîprocal ; corres- 
ponding. 

CoRRESPONDENCE — relation ; înterchange ; 
adaptation. 

Costal Breath — full breath bringing ac- 
tion upon ail the ribs. 

Criterion — a guide or test. 

Emotion — moving of the mînd and feeling. 

Energy — force ; vigor. 

Equilibrium — equipoise or state of balance. 

Evolute — to evolve or go out. 

ExcENTRic — f rom the center outward. 

Free Foot — the foot free from weight of 
the body. 

ImmobeLiE — immovable ; rigid. 

Inculcate — implant ; infuse. 

Involute — roU inward ; infold. 

Lengths — forward or backward. 

Muscle— the fleshy part of the body. 

Normal — between or balance. 

Oblîquely — diagonally ; slantingly. 

Oppose — to put opposite ; against. 

Passive Chest— chest devoid pf activity. 
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Percussion— a gentle strikîng wîth the hand. 
Physical Culture — developing, refining 

and training the body. 
PoiSED — balanced. 
Eeflex Action — action directed back or re- 

flected. 
Eelaxing — slackenîng ; loosening ; letting 

go. 
Strong Foot— the foot bearîng weight of 

the body. 
Succession — succeeding ; f oUowing in order. 
SwAYiNG — a swingingor waving movement. 
Tension— stretching ; strain. 
The Trinity — three in one. 
Thorax— the chest. 
ToRSO — trunk or body. 
Vertèbre — the spinal column. 
Vertebra — a bone of the spinal column. 
Volitional— relating to volition or the will. 



REVIEW QUESTIONS. 



Questions to Lesson I. — When dîd Del- 
sarte live ? What can you say of his work ? 
Upon what principles did he found his philoso- 
phy? What can you say of thèse principles? 
Is this universal formula practical? Tell me 
about it. What are the principles of the human 
being ? What do thèse three form ? What de- 
partment of this grand philosophy does this 
book treat ? What does the author say about 
the higher department ? Name three of the 
physical expressions of the internai conditions ? 
What is said about functions and acts ? What 
is said about health and beauty ? What do you 
understand by high and low ideals, and the men- 
tal and moral states of the people ? What do 
you understand by what is said of technique ? 
What is loved in a symbol ? Does the human 
body impress us for good and for ill accord iag to 
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îts expression ? Yes. Then ît becomes obliga- 
tory upon us to hâve healthy, beautiful bodies, 
does it ? Yes. What three essentials does the 
agent reveal ? What is the object of art ? What 
îs the tendency of true civilization as regards de- 
velopment and poise ? Why must the chest 
lead ? Does the mechanism of the chest sub- 
stantiate this ? Describe our idéal of the "Eter- 
nal Type." What three primary features must 
we consider? After determining the Poise and 
Contour, how do we analyze the Conditions ? 
Ans. Through Inflectîon, Attitude and Bear- 
ing. How are we to get rid of badly-acquired 
conditions ? What conditions require the most 
relaxing ? Why ? Which next ? Why ? In 
what part of the body should you keep your 
thoughts ? Why ? How does the truly beauti- 
ful effect us ? 

Questions to Lesson II. — What does relax- 
ing do for us ? What are the three types ? 
What is the Constitutional ? What the Pas- 
sional ? What the Habituai ? Which is the 
most easily dealt with ? What about the habit- 
uai ? What about the constitutional ? What 
about the energy we generate ? What does 
this philosophy teach ? What parts must rest ? 
What is said about the development of the in- 
tellect ? Does this mean to cultivate the intel- 
lect less ? No, but tô conserve energy and train 
the nerves, How do we weaken ouselves? 
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What must we do ? What about învalids ? 
What would cure them ? What about sitting? 
What is said about ecQnomy? What ïs said 
about the duty of the vital organs ? Why ? 
What about the vitality of the limbs? When 
must this be donc ? Tell what you can about 
relaxing. What is form ? 

Questions to Lesson III. — ^What will relax- 
ing the neck do ? What are the'Vertebral Articu- 
lations? What is said about the twenty-four 
keys ? Tell what you know about vertébral re- 
laxing. What is the law concerning vertébral 
relaxing ? 

Questions to Lesson IV. — Why is expand- 
îng recommended ? Tell what you know about 
this cage. What about some gymnasts ? Why ? 
What about the air cells of the lungs ? What 
about lung culture ? What about the chest in 
youth ? Why does this author attach so much 
importance to expansion of chest walls ? What 
is said about elasticity ? 

Questions to Lesson V. — What îs meant 
by "standing well poised ?" What about the 
chest swaying backward ? What are the salient 
features of poising ? What about active lungs ? 
Of what does respiration consîst? 

Questions to Lesson VI. — What can you 
say about the Trinitarian Prînciples ? What 
about our essential triplicacy ? Tell me about 
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it What éducation is faulty ? Why ? What 
about the beautiful, good and true ? What 
does refined physical culture do ? What should 
the mental do ? What should the moral do ? 
What should the physical do? What about 
their nobility ? What does this author teach 
that the physical means ? What about the vital 
number? What about the formula? What 
about subjective thought and action ? - What 
about the objective? What about that between 
the two ? Tell about their further arrangement. 
What does the criterion show ? Draw the cri- 
terion expressive of this. Why does the author 
explain this so fully ? 

Questions to Lesson VII. — What about 
our inner triune ? Through what division does 
the intellectual express itself? Through what 
does the volitional express itself? Through 
what the sensitive ? What about the three 
^rand divisions ? What about the tendency of 
the mental and physical ? What about the trip- 
licate nature of the lungs ? Define the three 
Breaths and their influence. What about the 
three breaths when normally exercised ? Ans. 
They are honorable. Tell ail you know about 
the three breaths. 

Question to Lesson VIII. — What are the 
exercises of this lesson for ? 

Questions to Lesson IX. — What about the 
arm ? What is the shoulder ? The elbow ? The 
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wrist ? Explain about the shoulder. Explain 
about the elbow. Explain about the wrist. 
What about the hip ? What about the knee ? 
What about the ankle ? 

QuESTioj^s TO Lesson X. — What is life 
likened to? What should relaxing, etc., hâve 
done by this time ? What should poising and 
breathing hâve done ? What are we now to 
hâve ? What do you understand by involution ? 
What do you understand by évolution? Ex- 
plain the exercise. What should you try to 
feel ? What is meant by " succession ?" What 
is the resuit of violation of this law ? How do 
émotions express themselves ? 

Questions to Lesson XI. — What about the 
hand ? What about the Delsartean ? What 
about foot and leg dancing? What about 
hand and arm dancing? What about the 
susceptibilities and the capabilities of the hand ? 
What will thèse exercises do ? What about the 
face and hand ? 

Questions to Lesson XII. — What is said 
about the simple and the complex ? What is the 
order of development ? Of what are thèse typi- 
cal ? Explain about the vital, the mental, the 
moral. What does the author say about reflex 
action and correspondence ? What îs said about 
sympathy? What is said about divorcement? 
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Questions to Lesson XVI. — What does this 
lesson first say about the feetand knees ? About 
the legs ? What is saîd about the hips ? What 
does it say about the arms ? And what about 
the shoulders ? What does it say about the 
chest ? And what about the head ? What does 
it say about the umbrella and tfie wabbling 
gait ? How does it say you should step ?* What 
do you understand by the "lengths?" What 
else is said in this paragraph ? How should 
your feet feel ? Where should your weight and 
size feel to be ? Should you be thinking of your 
feet when walking in the présence of others ? 
Why should you hâve an ** up *' feeling ? Wîll 
this increase or decrease the size of the feet? 
Should we imagine we are animais and try to 
imitate them in walking ? Why not ? Where 
should we look for our models ? What does it 
say about floating? But what can we do ? 

Questions to Lessons XVII. and XVIII. — 
What is said in the first part of thèse lessons 
about the importance of walking? Do people 
usually walk well ? What else does it say ? How 
does bad walking efïect the carrying of the um- 
brella? Tell me more about it. What about the 
man swinging his umbrella at his side ? Tell 
about the woman with umbrella in her arms. 
What does it say about the man hurrying for 
the train ? How should we try to walk when in 
the Street and in crowded places ? What is said 
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about the people who look tired ? What is the 
cause of ail this? What about walking cor- 
rectly ? Tell what you can about thèse walking 
exercises. What does it say are the most im- 
portant things to be observed ? How should 
the umbrella be carried when closed ? 

Questions to Lesson XIX. — What is the 
first exercise of this lesson for ? What is the 
second exercise for ? What is the third exercise 
for ? What is the f ourth exercise for ? What is 
the fifth exercise for? What does the next para- 
graph say about heels on shoes ? What does the 
author say about a most graceful young lady ? 
What is said in the next paragraph about corsets 
and heeled shoes ? What about the superiority 
of the human heel ? How do the Chinese distort 
their feet ? How do we distort ours ? What 
does it show ? What is said about the ** false *' 
heel ? How does this efïect us ? What other ill 
effects are produced by the false heel ? What is 
said in the next paragraph about rubber-over- 
shoes ? What fashionable but. foolish garments 
are mentioned ? What does the author think 
should be done with thèse ? What objectionable 
thing is next mentioned ? What does the author 
think of the one who first suggested the use of 
starch ? What are the leading objections to 
starch ? What else is said about starch ? What 
does the next paragraph say " fashion " is like ? 
What three leading things should be seriously 
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considered in adopting a garaient? What is said 
about the quantity of air required for thehuman 
being? What about fresh air? What about 
foui air ? What about the air cells ? What about 
air, light and sunshine? What do you under- 
stand by nutrition ? What diseases are men- 
tioned in the next paragraph? What about 
them ? Of what should our food chiefly consist ? 
What wiil this diet do ? Yet what is necessary 
in conjuction with this diet ? Tell how the food 
partakes of this fresh air. What is said about 
health and beauty ? What is next said about 
the quantity of food ? Do you now fully under- 
stand how the System gets the life-principle — 
oxygen ? What is next said about the duty of 
taking fresh air ? What is now said about 
water ? How should we use it ? Why ? 



THE END. 
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Among récent publications on 
Health and Hygiène for Women 
there is none more val uable and prac- 
ticai than that by Mrs. E. R. Shepherd, 
calied " For Girls," 

Written in a careful and entirely 
unobjectionable manner, it is so plain 
_ and practical as to be easily under- 

stood. It meets a want which has long been felt by 
intelligent women, conveying that spécial knowledge so 
important to them, but which, for proper reasons, must 
be oraitted altogethtr from the gênerai and school 
physiologies, 
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It speaks well for the character of tliis book and the 
intelligence of the people that over 25,000 copies hâve 
been sold and that the demand is steadily increasing. 
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A STORY WORTH READING. 
Ahotjt Humas Nature. 




I ^,-^-~, et\.* ^^ '^^^'^ receiitly publiahed a vol- 

ume containing a story of Humaii 
Nature which will be found of in- 
lerest. Il in oalleit " The M-vN WON- 
DEEFULÎn tlie HOUSE Beactiful," 
aud is an allegoiy, teaching the 
■ principles of Physiology and Hy- 
g-ieue, and the eiîects of Stimulants 
aiid Narcotica. The House is the 
Eody, in which the Foundatioiis are 
the Bnnes, tlie Walis are Muscles, 
the Skin and Hait' the Sidîng' and 
Shingles, the head au Observatory 
in which are found a pair of Téle- 
scopes, and fadiating' from it are the nerves which are compared 
to a Telegraph, while communications ara kept up with the 
KitcUen, Diuing-room, Pantry, Lanndry, etc. The House ia 
heated with a Furaace. There are aiso Myaterious Chambers, 
aud the whoîe is prottcted by a Burgiar AJarm. lu studying the 
iuhabitant of the House, the " Man Wooderful,'' we learn of liia 
prowth, development, and habits of the guests whom he in- 
troduces. He fluda that some of tbem are friends, othera ai'o 
doubtfu! acquaintances, and some decidedly wicked. Uuder tliis 
form, we aacei-tain the efFecta of Food and DrLuk, Narcotics aud 
Stimulants. 

It ia a wondevful book, and placed in the handa of children 
will lead thcm to the stutiy of Physiology and Hygiène, aud ttie 
Laws of Life aud Health, iu a way that will uever be forgotteii. 
Tiie book will prove of great intereat eveu to adults aud those 
fainiliar with tho subject. The authors, Drs. C. B. and Mary A. 
Allen, are laoth régulai" physicians, and therefore the work ia ac- 
curate aud on a scientifio hasis. '"Sciencein Story" lias uever 
been presented în a more attractive form. It ia universally ad- 
mitted that a large proportion of sickne^ comea from violations 
of the laws of Life aud Healtli, and therefore it ia important that 
this aubject should l>e uuderatood by ail, as in thia way we may 
becume familiar with ail the avoîdable causes of disoaso. The 
reading of this book will very largely accomplisli this etid, It 
will be seul securely by mail, pre|)aid, ou roceipt of çrice, wh.ifiVL\& 
onljtl.BO. Address 
JbtrierJt Wells Co.,Publishéi-s, 71ï)BrWi\Na.'a.'^'i-'^"^''^'^^ 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAI 



[b videlj knomi [n America and Europe, havInKbeeDbsfqfatQierMuUDK world flft^yc 
■Jidoocupjioga placelaltteratureeicluslrelf Ita own, tIi., the ttudj ol Huiuh Sât 
In ail <M pbaaeg. Lncludlng PhrenoloRy, PtarBlofcaoïny, Ethnolo^, PbjsIolOEï. etc., 
Reiber wilh the "Scibkcs or Hialth," and ao exiWDse wlJl bo ipared to mako tt 
be«t publicalloa for Keneral circulatloD, tendlsg alwa^B to maïa men botter Physica 
Hentally. and Morally. Parents and teacben ebould read tbe Jodhdu^ tbat Chey may t 
terknow hoir to goTerii and Crain thelrchlldr^n. Youngpeople ebouldread tbe Jddbi 
thaC Chey may maksthe moatorthemBelieB. It bas lonfc meCwltb tha bearty appN 
ot the preas and tbe people. 



Jï". Y. Tribune Baya: "Fbw works will 
beCMr repa; peruaal tn tbe tamlly tban thls 
Hch Btontbouee ol Inslructlon, nbLcb nerer 
laJlB to illuatrate tbe practical pbilosopby 
o( Ilfe, wtth Us lliely eiposttlons, acpro- 
prlate anecdoteB. and aereeabteBketcbeeof 
dlsUniculabed fndliJduals." 



CKTÙtirm Unlim Bhjt : "IClswellknc 
as a popuLar storehouse for usetul thou( 

conetancly prefleatA mattera of tbe biAk 
Intarest to IntolllEent readers. and ba» 
advantaee of havlnic alwajs been not o 
'upwiCb tbe Urnes,' but aliltlcinadvai 
ItB popularity Bhows the reBult ol enl 
priae and brolna. " 



a reduced price tbe JOTTRSAL, voald gaia mui 
educe tbe price Irom $S.<X to Sl.BO a yeoT, oi 
uiimber. To each ne« aubscriber is Biven oiiber the Bcsr or Ce 
■crlbed abOTS. 'Wbeo the Premiuma are sent, IS cents extra muBtbereceived to par 
eipnnss of boiiae and packlDK tbe Busl, wbicb wJll bs sent by express, or No. 3, a suai 
■lu, or the Chart Premlum, wlll be aent by mail, poBt-pald. 

Bend amount In Express Ordera.P. O. Orders. F. N., Drafta on New York, oi 
Smi'ttTedLettera. FoetBKe^tampBnlUberecelTed. AmxTB Wamibd. BendlOcenta 
4>w&B0s MiiabT, AanlBii] U»t, FcMers, etc. hAinn 

JVfrZEB Jt VEL18 CO, ïnMlaliei». lit "Bwtri.-wïj^'^w "Tw 




ONE OE 

THrn UTIES QF 

îs to prépare themselves for the largest possible influence in 

life, and there is nothing which will add so much to their 

power as a thorough and practical knowledge of 

Human Nature. Such information will be found 

useful in every position in life in wbich 

. . . women may be placed. . . . 



HEOTBLKR should know how to exert an {nfluence for good that 
shall last *' From the Cradle to the Qravc/^ and in no way can this be 
so well done as by a knowledge of ail the peculiorities of her children 
and the reason of their «xistence ; the same may be said of teachers. 

IN SOCIAIj IjIFE, whether as wife, sweetheart, sister, or daughter, 
much of happiness dépends upon the proi)er understandlng of the mo- 
tives of other people. Why do they do as they do, and why are they 
not différent ? If proi)erly understood ail would be plain, and thero 
would be less occasion for criticism and much more of happiness. 

IN' IM>IIIESTIC AFFAIRS the hoad of the household should under- 
stand the choosing and managing of servants, and those who hâve to 
serve will be greatly aided by understandlng f ully those whom they 
désire to please. 

THB PBERBNO LOGIC AI« JOURNAL AND SCIENCB OF 

REAIiTH is theonly i)ertodical published in this country devoted 
especially to the study of Human Nature in ail its phases. It con- 
stantly considéra thèse questions, and oll that tends to make people 
better PHYSICALLY, mEXTALLY and mORALLY, 

with a department in which Child-Culture in ail its phases reçoives 
considération. 

THE JOURNAL is a large, lUustrated Magazine, published monthly, 
at $1.50 per year ; single numbers, 15 cents. Agents Wamtko. 
Address ail letters to 

FOWI.KR & WKLLS CO., 

Publishers, 

77 & BROAj:>WAr^, Ned>?v York. 



HOW TO G-EOWHANDSOME; 

Hints Toward Physical Perfection 




BccurH liiiOB Life, ont 
Irmitlps Bnd DerormJ 



Vj S. E. JAOQUZB, M,D., 



Wotniui am buià u| 



I», abovInR tbe efT^cW of Eilvea- 
Mon, C'tflrurc, Plc A rery Import- 
ant chapter il ihat on Itinbrjoloijy, or 
Hcredltr.shonlntc thst condlUanaare 
u-nQHmlfisiblB, wlth tmporloat ruleato 
ba olwerved. Childtiood. anJ liie 
Culture tliat shouW acoompany tt, la 
amplj Bct rni-th : ibo Relations ot. 

EnioUoDBl XnlIiieDCn aa ARectlnE 
BcAuty: Ibe inHumceB of thp nae 
Carovx'b h *'"'*'' ^'*'*' CoDiiltlonfl Bnd OoPupa- 

the EtteuU of Culture aud Location, h(o, Then oomea the Departineol ot 

DIRECT PHYSICAL CULTURE, 

iKOLimiKO PnoPER rOBITIOHB FOR 

BLEKPING, BITTINO. BTAKDINO, WALKING, RUNNINO. BKATIBa, 
BIDISO, ROWINQ, DANCINU. GYMNA8TIC EXEBC18BS, ETC., 



tUo marrie n 
ut llfe, Wlmt C 
LODR We May I 



'ritiftl to 



vanAoodcc 



•f X»n(rB«i<v Btioff Cbe pcrllH 
n CoiJacltï for LIta, or, How 



ARTS OF BEAUTY 



dlaciiMed. wlth hlnta oa colan and ornBiueuta. 

Handsomelï priated aad bouad. Beat by mail, poatpald, on recdptot 
prier, 11.00, Addrets 

FOWIEH i Wau Cl, Wliilm, 77S BmlwiT, Kew Tort 




mâaatâSE kot m failube. 



« only «lii 
■ ■■• bM prop«l7 iiuit«L uhI 
rir M> te tbn i»w> uuly fm 

■A» rikmlâ nwrrr «od who ■liuiilil iinc. 

«■^■lB«Dd(haiTlifllsBiitdoiit tiilly. Tli» 
^^ i«e h> nuirr;. Utn iii*rrU|[« ot 

jma> tir« «oiuldcrnl. lYloe. oolj 
caaÉBtlir mail. poMpAld. 




Famit 



A.ND 

HOW TO JCDGE IT, 

SY NRLSOK BIZBB. 
» work idvM uraoïloal liwtnd 
f..r Uiirglog Inhertlwi ntitA 

ft gUiu» ■■Muli P»^ 

inui^ )KHiD»rnln|[ Ihit uliMtj 

'^- work te Uluttntted bv roifl 
*. nnd la «enl bymul. pol 
reoelpl ol iirlos. oiily M 



Mm Mû ni vmi Mû. 



BY ONE WHO HAS DONE BOTH. 

Under th« Otl« '■ Flndlnjt 11 M»tf '■ «nd " Kenplng a Mal» ■ 
itiMMtt» hnth mai-ricHl sDd uniniUTled. Tbone who wlib Wbi 
III And Dumcnjus sugcoalioiu ot rslun la . 



pr BlTfo polotlj 



Or maO. poMpold, o 

rOWLS» * WELLS CO..riMiaun,trSBr<iaMKt1l,X.i 
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Humanl Nature iLMrj. 



Each number is complète in. itself ancl usibally devoted to 
a single subject. 

No. II. Ambition; or, Appro- 
bativeneas as a, Fuctor in Chai'ac- 
ter. Prof. Nelson Sîzer. 10c. 

No. 12. A CoMPLBTK Kak;- 
How to Educat* tor Lire. H. S, 
DraytoQ, M.D. lOc • 

No 13. ÂDDRBfiSES delivei-ed at- 
'the close o[ th^s annual aeesion o(- 
tlie Ariioricua Institute ot Phreo- 



No. 1. SBLF-RsiJANCK;or, Selt- 
Esleem as an Elément in Humaii 
Chardcter, its uses and culture. 
Illust. Nelsoa Sizer. ]0c. 

No. a. PuRBSOLoar; itaPrin- 
ciples, Proofs etc. Prof, J F. 
Ti-acey. 20 illus- 10c. 

No. 3. Physical Factoks in 
CHAKA.CTBB; or, The Inlluence of 
Tempérament. H. S. Drayton, 
M:.D. Ulust. lOc. 

No i. Thk Choice of Occupa- 
tion; or, My Right Place in Life, 
and How to Find tt. Nelson Sizer. 
10c. 

No. 5. ThkSbetant Qdestion. 
HîQts on the Chooaing and Man- 
agement of Servants. H. S. Dray- 
ton. 10c 

No. 6. Inventive Gknius ; or, 
CoDstructiveneBs the BoeÎh of Civ- 
ilization and Progress. Prof. Nel- 
son Sizer. 10c. 

No. 7. INTBGKITY OK CONSCl- 
SNTIOUSNESS — Its Nature and ils 
Influence. H. S Drayton. lOc. 

No. a. Wbo Shoold Maksy ; 
Rlght Sélection in Marriage. The 
How and the Why. Wliat tem- 
péraments and mental character- 
istics should unité in wedlock, 
Illust. Nelson SUer. lOc. 

No. 9. A Debatb Auono the 
Mental Faculties. Prof. Nelson 



ology, 1890. 
No 14. FAOtn.TT AND Bra» 

Oeoanibm. Bernard Hollnnder. 
To prove that aepaiate Psyeholoe»; 
ical Functions require separaM: 
Pliyaiological Organisms. 10c j 

No. 15. RBSEMBI.ANCE TO FAB!« 

ENTS, and How to Judge It. N^ 
son Sizer. 10c. 

No. 10. Self-Stusy Es&EKTiÀl 
to Mental Improvement and DM 
velopment and to Personal Suck 
cess. Dr. H. S. Drayton. 10c. 

No. 17. Tbk Ubesof Mbnta] 
Science and paptrs read at tb 
close of the class of 1890 in th 
Ara. Institute ot Phrenology. lOt 

No. 18. Oettino Mareied au 
Keeping Married— How to Do tt 
By One Who Has Done Both. lOo 

No lO. Character Eeadinï 
FKOM Photographe ; How to D< 
It. Fully lUuslrated. By Nelsol 
Sizer. 10c Ready in July, ] 

No, 30. The Perceptive Pac^ 
OLTIES. TheirUseand Training-] 
showing how lo see things, By N^ 
son Sizer. 10c. Ready in OctobfflS 



Sidtscriptitm Price, 30c. for four Ifos., t 
mail, postpaid, Address 



' 10c. each b§ 



FOWIER i WEUS CO., Publishers, 775 Broadway, N. T. 




Ph renological G ame. 



ThisIntroduCHiPbniiokiKïtiiio Bnew game od Ihel 

niostpapuliirgaiinMeTerpuMkihèiliii ChelMiulBof Uiow 
iioloKï. mnd it wlll be « great nmelty bikI of lat«r«Bl to 
with tberubjecL TtaasampleBhovnBbaire willKlraBn 



)C playlng 



1 asDC by moU, puscpald, un rsctdpt uf prloo, oaly 'JXt i:e 

> fOWLER « WELLS CO., Publishers, 

775 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 



■ FRUITS. -^ 

AND 

HOW TO USE THEM. 

A fracticaî Manual for Housekeepers \ containing netirhi 
C Sev3n HVindred Recetpes for the wholesotne prepar- 
^H ations of Foreign and Domestic Fruits. 

^ By MRS. HESTER M. POOLE, 

2^2 pp., 12mo, Extra Cloth. Frice, $1.00. 

/liis isthe oiiîy work publishnd on 'Jie subject, and is most' 
thoi'oufirh and complète in ail piirticulars, as will be seen fronti 
tlie foUowing Irom tho 

TABLE ÛF CONTENTS. 



introduotion : Fruit as Food ; Hy- 
giène of Fruit ; Increasfc in tiid 

Use of Fruit ; Fmit and Tem- 
pérance ; The Culture and Fi'e- 

aervation of Fruit by Women. 
Tbe Use in every foi'm of the Apple, 

■with nearly one hundred re- 

ceipes ; Apricot, Banana, Black- 

heny, Cherry, Chocolaté, Cocoa- i 

nut, Currant, Cranberry, Date, 

Fig, Gooseberry, Grapc, Grape 

Fruit, Guava, Huckleberry, 

Lemon, LiaDe, Mango, Nuts tor 

Food, Orange, Peach, Peai-, Per- 

aiiumon, Plum, Fine - apple, 

Pomepiranate, Prune, Quince, 

Raspberry, Raisin, Strawberry, 

and Tamarind. 

Let ail who would make the bcst use of the 
food, procure tliis work. 
By mail, postpaid, ou receipt of price, $1.0D. 

fDÏLEK k VELLS CO., Pnblistieis, 775 Broitdia;, New ÏdiL 



Miacellaneous : Fruit Puddings,; 
Jetlies, Jams, and Marmalades;' 
Fruit Past^ and Jellies without 
Sugar ; Dried Fruit; Fruit Bev- 
erages and Syrups ; Fruit Cao., 
ned ; Fruit Préserves ; Fruit: 
Krosted and Candied ; How tO' 
Keep Jelly and Préserves J; 
Fruit and Gélatine ; Jellies andj 
Spong^B ; Fruit Greama, Floats^i 
Blanc Mange, and Meringues jl 
Fruit Filling for Layer Cakej' 
Fruit Ice-Cream ; Fruit Water-J 
Tces anil Sberbets ; Frozetu 
Fi-uit ; Fruil Pickleit and Saladsy 
How to serve Fruit ; Conduâinfi 



T 






Healthful and Palatatlc. 

• 
The mosit important question with ail interested and 
intelligeat housekeepers shoulJ be " What can I pré- 
pare foriuytable that will be Hkalthfdl and Palata- 
bxj: ? " The world is full oE Cuok Books and Eeceipt 
Books, but îii neai'ly eveiy caso not the shghtest atten- 
tion is giveu to the health and strength giving qualitiea 
of the dishes described, and a large part of the direc- 
tions are useless {for never foUowed) and in many cases 
harmful (if tried). 

What is needed ia a practical work in which thèse 
indî\.ious are carefuUy considered and one which ia 
iple enough to be easily understood. 
A récent publication, Health in the Household, 
ly Dr. S. W. Dodd, a lady physician and a practical 
housekeeper, covers this gi'ouud very fuUy and can be 
recommended. It considei-s the value of the différent 
f ood products,- the best methods of préparation, and the 
'■eason why. 

The Chicago Jnter-Oeain e&js : " She evidently knows wliatslieia 
lïriting aboQt, and her book ia eniineiitlj' practical upou every piige. It 
is more thun u book of rcceipea fur making soupa, and pies, and cakes ; 
It IS an cducstor of bow to make the borne tbe abode of bealtbful peo- 
ple." 

"She setB forth tbe why and wherefore of cookery, and dévotes 
the Inrger portion ot llio work to those nrticiea eaaential to gond blood, 
Btrong bodies, nnd vigorous minda." says Tàe JV™ Hauen Uegifter. 

Housekeepers who consult this will be able to provide 
for the houaehold that which will positively please and 
increase the happiness by increasing the healthful con- 
ditions. 

It contains 600 large pages, bound in extra cloth ot 
oil cloth binding, and is sold at $2. Sent by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid, on receipt of price. Addi-ess 
FO WLEB & WELLS CO.. Publishers, 775 Broadv 
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ITEW PHYSIOGITOliY; 



OR, SIGNS OF CHARACTER. 

B manireatcil in Teniperumeut uud External Forma, aud especiullp 
In (lie Human Face BlTine. By SAMl'Et R. WELLS. 



A eomprehensive, thorough, and practical worb, ir 
■which ail ihal is known on ine subject is Syslcciiied 
ExpUincd. lllusLrated, and Applied. Physïognomy Ie 



.._ .o be no mère lancLfui spéculation, but a c_.. 

\ sislent aad well-onsidered syslem of Character-read- 
] ing. based on [he eslablished truths oE Physiology and 
I Par logy, aad conficmed by Ethnology, as well as 
/~- I by IQe pecûliarilies of indivjduals. It Is no abstraction , 
TS, J but aomething lo be made usefui; aoraething to be 
J pracliced by everybody and in ail places, and made an 

efficient nelp in that noblest of ail studies — Man. It is readily undersloot^ 
and as ceadily apptied. The (ollowïnR: are some of the leading topics dis- 
cussed and explained : 



£>5 



■boBe of ail ai 



lacludLtï 



FhH'ivfamw JppUi4—To Marriage 



ilnln;,' Cbil^en. 
ouc. M Busin. 
iHeallbandJ 



Ijiaaiilby aaci laioej 
_.. ■, lo Classes and Fro- 
Cliarauter-Beadlng goo 



eitttral FFitu^mlim otVhfi\omomy, or 
UieFbyfiiologîcal IÂwboji whicii chaj'acteT' 
Teadia^ la aad cDust be basnd. 

Ttatprrmmtnrt.—Tbe Ancient Doctrines 

Spurzbelni'H Sesoriplloii— Ihe nevr Clae- 
joatlOQ now in uae. 

FracHent Fhutioe'nomyt — Oeneral 
Form» of Paoes— îhe Byea, ihe Moutli, the 
Noee, tlui Ctiin, tbo Jawx and Teeth, tbe 
CbeEks, tbo FureliBod.tbe Haïr and Bear" 
tbe Complexlun, the Neclc and Ears. tl 
EaDdBUud Feet. the Voice, ctieWalk, tl 
laueh, tba Uode uf tjKUraa Huiha. Dret 
atc., wltli lllubtratioDH, 

»/*iiBlBg-jf.— The KacBB, Includinç tl 
Caacasian. th« North AniBrieau ladiai 
UiB HongnUon, the Malay.aadtho Africa 
«iCh th<!^r numerous Babdivl^eua ; al 
Katloiiol Types, eaoa Ulu£trated. 

edge is ^ . . 

human character. He who has « u. .> 
may hâve it who will, and find in it the 
the largesl pcrsonal improvemenl. 
Price, in one large Volume, of ni 

gravings. on toned paper, handsome., 

ca/C rn^riiled cdees, $8; Turk«y morocco, fuUgilt, $1Q. 
Agents do weB axnvassiag lac Ihls work. Address 

fOWI^B 4è WEjJjS CO., Pnblishera, TI6 Btftaft.n«i, IBnwt ^«fc. 



erallj. UtiUty of Pbyaiagnoinr. 

Jnliami Thbh.— Grades of Int«lllgBUC^ 
Instinct, and Reaaoïi— Animal HuailB and 
Anima! Tjpea among Men. 

«raiihamsHEH,— Ch;iracter revsaledlB 
Band-wrlting, withSijeeimeDii— Palmistry. 
'■UnBofLtIe''lo tbeliumaa haud. 

Chm-McUr-aimiUmr.—Mote than a biu- 
□rednotedMeuand Woniea latroduccd— 
Wbat PhysiogDOiny eays of Ihem. 

Tht Ortmt «rtr.».— Huw tobeHealthy 



UlBllntHdfn. fattl.—A Hodol Head 
-îïfBot Ijre— Illustrative AueodoM 
Detectlng a Baj.'ua by bis Face. 



HOf TO lEÂRSPHRENOLOGY. 



Ve are ftrquciilly asUcd: In wh ^ way can a praciîcal knowïedge cl' 
rtirenology be obtained? In answering this wc must say, thaï (he bca^ 
TESuItscan be obtained by taking a. Ihorough couise of îaslruclion al thv 
American Inslîtuie of Phrcnology; but nhcrc chis îs noi praciîcal. ibc^ 
jniblùbed textboalts on ihc subject should be carefully studied. To meet 
the nrants of tbosc vho wish to pursue the subjcci personally and beconi^ 
fomiliar witb the application af the subject to the varioua aides of lifc, wn 
hâve airanged the following lisl nf books, called , 



THE SXUUENT'S SET: 



iSnin and MInd ; or, Mental Sci- 

ence Considered in Accurdance 
with the t'rinciples of Phrenalogy 
and in Relation to Modem Physi- 
ology. Illustratcd. Uy H. 5. 
Dravton, a. m., m. D., and Ias. 
McNiEL, A. M. Ï1.50. ' 



Anecdotes, and Experi' 



biographie! 
thinkers an< 



^ 

^^L 



:e.ïi.5o. 

How to Read Character. A New 

Illustrated Handbooli of Pbre- 
nology and Physiognomy, (orstu- 
denls and examiners, nitti a Chort 
(or recording the sïzcs of the 
différent organs of the brain in 
the delineation of characler; wilh 
apward of one hundred and 
scventy engravings. Î1.25. 

Popular Fh jiiolo^, AFamiliar 

Exposition of ihe Hiruciures. 
Functions. and Relations of the 
Human System and the préser- 
vation of health. St. 00. 

Tke Pbrenolo^Icnl Hast, abow- 
ing the location of each of the 
Organs, I^rge siie. îi.oa 

This lisl is commended to tbose wlm wish to pursue the subject at 
id to Ihose vrho propose to attend the Instilute. 

Either of the above will be sent on receipl of price, or the compleï 

Student's Set." amounting to $14.6;, will bc senl by ezpreu fi 

$10.00. AddresSi 



New PhjslflKnomj;: or, Signa oi 
Character, as manifesled througi. 
tempérament and extemal form», 
aiwl especially in the " HumaB' 
Face Divine. With more thar 
one thousandilluslrations. $^.os 1 

Choiceof Farsaits; or, Whalta. 

doand Why. Describing sevenCf» 

fiue trades and professions, aow 

the tempéraments and talenot^ 

required for each. Also. how tq 

edu'^ate on phrcnological princl» 

pies — each man for his prope* 

' " igether wilh portraits aPŒ 

-— of many BucecssfuB 

workers. Ja.oo. "1 



l'otiHtitiitlttnorMaii; ConBideroAj 
in relation ta external objectw 
The on!y authoriied America* 
édition. Wilh twenty engravinS 
and a portrait of the author. Si-aa 

Heada and Faces and How t 

noiogy and physio^nora' 

H'ople. By Nklsûn Si 
. S. Drayton. Oci.. pi 



'flB£B i WEILS m,,nWm,\\\""S!Ste^>^'^ 




of the PhrenoioçKol Journal 

for tliisyear, «nd whicli wiU pro7e 
of peculiar intereat, ig a séries of 
articles by Mrs. Charlotte Powler 
Wells relating her réminiscences 
of early plirenological jife. Mra, 
^mm^ Wells ia the Président of the Fow- 
Jk^^.^ 9Bk lerdi WelisCo.,!ia8beËniicliVe!y 
jKBÊÊSr j^^^& associated wilh the work of the 
jêK^^ f^Kj^ bouse for more (han ha!F a cen- 
^^ SK^^ tnry.andwasbroiight in cloac re- 

lation with many people promï- 
□ect in Ihe reforma of the Urnes. 
Having been one of llic pio- 
ncers, lu this country, \a phren- 
ologieal work Ler opporluimies for the accumulation of val- 
UHble and interesting expériences hâve DOt bccn excelli^d. Auto- 
biographical sketches are always interesticg reading, and \rlierc 
persona bave bad Bucli expériences aa Mra, Wells, much of (ar 
more thaa-ordinary interest may be expecled. 

Skctcbes of cbaracter and illustrated articles on notable 
people of the day will be kept up to the ueunl standard of 
excellence. 

Prof. Nelson Sizer will conducl the department of Praclical 
Pbrenology, wbich ia a suffleient guaranty tbat readers will 
Qnd papera atoncu enterlainiag and ïastructive. 

Tlie Science of Health department and that relaling to Cbild 
Culture nill be carried on in the customary useful manner. 

Devotiug ilEelf lo inlereata of tlie bigliest concem to aociely, 
tbe Phrenological Journal finds an appréciative public and a 
constantly increasing circulation. 

Tbe Journal ia only $1.50 a year, or fifteen cents a number. 
Subscriptiona may date fiom any number. Âddreas 
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IF YOU WANT SOMETHINC 



CF OHAJtACTEH," seud for a copy ot 

^ HEADS AITD FACES ; How to Studj Theitt 

^^H^ A new Uanual ot Chara^ter Readiog' for the people, by Prof. Nfi 

^^^E fiizer, the Exaniiner ■□ tbe plireuologit^ oflioe of Fowler & Wells' 
^^H Hew York, and H. S. Drayton, M.D., Editor or the PBRENOLOfl 
^^^B JouRNAI. The authors know what they are writingabDut, Prof, J 
^^^■' .baving devoted oearty flfty years almost exctusively to the readljl 
^^H diaracti-r aod he hère la^s down the rules employcd by hûii îi ' ' 
^^H_ fesBional work. It will show you how to rêkd people as yo 
^^^T book, aDd to see if they ure inclined to lie good, uprlght^ honest, true,' 
^^H diaritable, loving, joyous, bappy and trustworthy people, such ~~ 
^^^^ vould tike ta know. 

^^^B A knowtedge of Humaa Nature would save many disappoi 

^^^B< flodul aad business lif e, 

^^^B Tbis is llie oiost comprehensive and popular work ever publîitl 

^^^E Ibe price, 25,000 copies baving been sold the Urst year. Goatajatt 2< . 
^^^K«ct&vo pages and SCO portraits. Send for it and study the people yfl 
^^^Kand your own oharacter. If you are not. satisUed atter examiai^ 
^^^Klbook, you niay l'eturu it, in good condition, and niouey will 1 
^^^■'■nnied to you. 

^^^F Wewill send itcarefullyby mail, po9lpiiid,onT(yie:TO\.'A-^-ï 
^^^■'fal paper, or |1 in clotb bindiug. AgeiWa Niii.i\\.u&. K-^-vlivë»^ 
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âges in Ihia philosophj-, Il IB nol BiirpnamB uisc sns rua 

(irm It la un ordarly book, woll wrlHfiiibTonB whoknowa, 
indthepricawithlnenH "- -'-" -■••■——■■•' - 
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80NEDWITH KABÛ. 
If you want a. Corset that will answer the 
reqiiirementB o( 

n e/sartean Rh yslcal Q uiture, 

TRY BALL'8 HEALTH PRE8ERVIN6 CORSET. 

It ia iQ fact wliat ita namc impliee ; it needs no bveaking 
ÎQ yields te. every tnntion of the body, and is oae of tue 
sm»--gpat, closest fttting uoraf-ts made, yet perfeclly com- 
(ortahle al. ail times. wlielher new or old. and why .' 

Becauae an ingeniouB arrangement of a fine coiled 
wire spring rimnine bacb aid forth across tbo 
Biâe-sectjoti of the corset reodero thi» section elastlc, 
audlhe corset thereby conforma more clOBOly to tne 

Tho elastic section ie unlike rubber. In that it wîU 
tiot beat tho person nop decay wilb âge, and omit» 
no disagrceable odor. 

Î^-IT I» WABEANTED TO OUTWEAK THE CORSET. 

Ph. a. BREVES JACKSON, of CIbicabo, aay» : . . 

I d* nut adTise any wonmci l" «-par a Corset, but If abe iHiU do ïo-iinil sue 
seiiBrully will— 1 «d vi*-^ lier Ut use (.ne of Biii-R Hej 
«sH 1» leas lllcelï to do b«r tnjury U-" """ -l"' "I 



